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JESUS, SON OF MAN 
A SURVEY OF RECENT DISCUSSION 


Cc. C. McCCOWN* 


I. A DECADE AGO 


ITHIN the past decade numer- 

ous discussions of the escha‘«- 

logical problem in the Cusrels 
have appeared. None has equaied that of 
Rudolf Otto in freshness and originality.” 
Nearly every subseaqueut treatment has 
of necessity taken account of Otto’s argu- 
ments. The reactions to his work and the 
new emphases which have emerged de- 
serve consideration. In whole or in part 
his theses with regard to the Son of Man 
and the influence of Iranian ideas have 
been widely accepted. Significant tend- 
encies which have appeared have been at- 


* Professor McCown, after graduate study in 
this country and Germany, at the end of which, in 
1914, he received his doctorate from the University 
of Chicago, has been professor of New Testament 
literature and interpretation in the Pacific School 
of Religion, sometime dean, and professor emeritus 
since 1947. Since 1936 he has been director of the 
Palestine Institute. At different times he has served 
as Thayer Fellow, annual professor, and director 
of the American School of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem. Among his numerous publications the 
following in particular bear on the subject of this 
paper: The Promise of His Coming (1921), The 
Genesis of the Social Gospel (1929), and The Search 
for the Real Jesus (1940). 


' Reichgottes und Menschensohn: Ein religions- 
geschichtlicher Versuch (Miinchen, 1934); Eng. trans., 
with revisions, Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee 
Woolf, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man: 
A Study in the History of Religion (Grand Rapids, 
1937). See this Journal, XVI (1936), 30-46. The 
subtitle is to be noted. 
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tention to the term ‘‘Son of Man”’ rather 
than “Messiah” as indicative of Jesus’ 
conception of his role and to a “‘corpora- 
tive” interpretation of the phrase. 
Conceptions of Jesus’ life, teachings, 
and significance have passed through nu- 
merous phases since the first scientific 
treatments of the subject. A hundred and 
sixty years ago Heinrich Stephani dis- 
cussed the problem of the origin and de- 
velopment of the idea of the Messiah on 
the assumption that whatever happened 
according to the eternal laws was as 
worthy of God’s wisdom as if it had hap- 
pened by miracle. Therefore, without in- 
jury to religion, miracle and prophecy 
among the Hebrews might be regarded in 
the same light as among other nations. 
Language must always be interpreted 
according to the beliefs of the times. Ac- 
cordingly, the idea of the Messiah was 
subject to natural development without 
interference from heavenly powers. God 
was the original Cause. The develop- 
ments must be discovered by investiga- 
tion.? Unfortunately, the slow progress of 
Old Testament criticism, ignorance of 
Hebrew-Jewish history, and, above all, 
disregard of Stephani’s basic assumptions 
2 His work, Meine Gedanke itiber die Enistehung 
und Ausbildung der Idee von einem Messias (Niirn- 


berg, 1787), was reviewed in Eichhorn’s All cemeine 
Bibliothek, I (1788), 735-43. 
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have too often perverted efforts toward 
progress. 

Much is still lacking as to both matter 
and method. But, in the two centuries 
since Ernesti enunciated the principle 
that the language of ancient documents 
must always be interpreted according to 
the beliefs and the semantics of the time 
when it was spoken or written, the ac- 
cumulation of vast stores of information 
regarding Jesus’ age and the invention of 
numerous tools of critical investigation 
have not only immeasurably complicated 
the New Testament student’s approach 
to his problems but have also propor- 
tionately enlarged the potentialities of 
conscientious scholarship. As to the term 
“Son of Man,” there have been succes- 
sive cycles of “withdrawal and return,” 
to use one of Toynbee’s clichés, periods 
seemingly of incubation followed by fer- 
tile epochs of striking fulfilment. 


It is a noteworthy but not unusual 
phenomenon that almost simultaneously, 
as-if by some trick of fate, a series of 
works may appear on a hitherto little- 
noticed subject. In the lasc decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first of the 
twentieth, various historical investiga- 
tions and discoveries of documents re- 
sulted in a series of notable discussions of 
the terms ‘‘Messiah” and ‘Son of Man” 
and of their meaning for Jesus and his 
eschatological views. The studies of a 
century culminated in Gustaf Dalman’s 
Words of Jesus, Adolf Harnack’s famous 
lectures on the essence of Christianity 
(Das Wesen des Christentums), and in two 
antithetical works, Wilhelm Wrede’s The 
Messianic Secret and Albert Schweitzer’s 
The Mystery of the Kingdom, both pub- 
lished on the same day in 1901. The next 


3See Albert Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (2d ed.; London, 1911), pp. 222-89; Geschichte 
der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1913), 
pp. 222-316; more briefly, McCown, The Search 
for the Real Jesus (New York, 1940), pp. 229-53. 


year Alfred Loisy’s The Gospel and the 
Church subjected Harnack to trenchant 
and deserved criticism. Schweitzer’s 
From Reimarus to Wrede in 1906 and 
Ernst von Dobschiitz’ The Eschatology of 
the Gospels in 1910 round out the series. 
Numerous as were the able discussions of 
the problems involved, no work of epoch- 
making importance has appeared since, 
except Otto’s Kingdom of God and Son of 
Man.‘ 

Nearly half a century ago, when Jo- 
hannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer 
were preparing to challenge New Testa- 
ment scholarship with their theory of 
thoroughgoing eschatology, criticism in 
general had been moving in a totally dif- 
ferent direction—toward thoroughgoing 
skepticism. As exemplified in Wrede, it 
was engaged in “whittling away”’ all that 
which, according to nineteenth-century 
standards, seemed “impossible in the 
mouth of Jesus.’’ Schweitzer was intent 
on preserving intact as much as was criti- 
cally possible—possible according to the 
beliefs of the first century as he under- 
stood them. Both Schweitzer and Wrede 
were inhumanly consistent.’ Both were 
consistently unhistorical. 

4 A few of the useful surveys in recent years are 
the following: F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp 
Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I (London, 
1920), 345-408; Eduard Meyer, Ursprung und 
Anfange des Christentums, II (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1921), 330-419, 439-50; “A Symposium on Escha- 
tology,” various scholars, Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture (JBL), XLI (1922), 1-204; Ernst Lohmeyer, 
Das Markus-Evangelium (Lietzmann’s Handbuch 
zum Neuen Test. [2d ed., 1926]), to Mark 8:31; 
Nathaniel Schmidt, JBL, XLV (1926), 326-40; 
Claude G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, I 
(2d ed.; London, 1927), 64-80; Paul E. Davies, in 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. 
H. R. Willoughby (Chicago, 1947), pp. 279-97; 
Erik Sjéberg, in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, Vol. X, 
ed. Anton Fridrichsen (Uppsala, 1945) (not seen); 
review by C. G. Carfelt, JBL, LXVI (1947), 104. 

5’On Wrede see the exhaustive survey by Hans 
Jiirgen Ebeling, Das Messiasgeheimnis und die 
Botschaft des Marcus-Evangelisten (‘“Beiheft zur 


Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wiss.,” Vol. XIX 
[Berlin, 1939]), who denies Wrede’s conclusions. 
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Since the first World War similar anti- 
thetic tendencies have been at work. 
German scholarship, little stirred by 
Schweitzer’s enthusiasms, attempted to 
discover new tools of criticism to open 
the way through the jungle of problems 
which Synoptic research had failed to 
penetrate. Whatever the values of the 
new device, form criticism, and they 
must be acknowledged, it has proved far 
more devastating to the sources than 
anything Wrede and his ilk ever essayed. 
Meantime, on the religio-historical side, 
there were being discovered and ordered 
for use materials which, I think, may be 
regarded as far more valuable for the un- 
derstanding of the New Testament than 
any Jliterary-critical contrivances. In- 
deed, although it often seems to work in a 
vacuum, form criticism depends very 
largely on the criterion of environment. 
To seek the Sitz im Leben, the “‘life-situa- 
tion,” of the various pericopes and 
“forms” discovered in the accounts is 
merely to use historical interpretation. 
That which is fundamental to New Tes- 
tament studies is to discover materials 
by which to understand the minds, that 
is, the total situation, of Jesus and his 
contemporaries. Otto attempted to do 
what Ernesti, Semmler, Stephani, and 
other students of the Bible have been de- 
manding for two centuries: to understand 
the Gospels as the men who wrote and 
read them did—in this particular case, to 
discover what the phrase ‘‘Son of Man” 
meant to them.° 


II. A NEW BEGINNING 


Otto’s Reichgottes und Menschensohn 
was greeted by his Marburg colleague, 
Heinrich Frick, as a turning-point in the 
study of the life of Jesus. It was intended 
to disarm skepticism by exhibiting the 


6 Here the religio-historical materials can only be 
mentioned in passing. I hope to treat them shortly 


in another connection. 
~-A- : 
541688 


comparative study of religions as a de- 
fense of the historicity of the Gospel nar- 
ratives against the assaults of form criti- 
cism and as help toward a critically con- 
structive interpretation of the figure and 
the message of Jesus.’ Unfortunately, 
Otto fell short of his goal and did not live 
to follow up his initial effort, for he 
passed away in 1937. The nature of the 
reactions to his publication will appear 
in what follows. 

The two most thorough reviews of the 
work came from Martin Dibelius of 
Heidelberg and Rudolf Bultmann, Otto’s 
New Testament colleague at Marburg.’ 
The two Formgeschichiler agree on many 
points with Otto and with one another. 
As to the matters pertaining to the sub- 
ject under discussion here, both agree 
with Otto regarding the considerable 
Iranian influence upon Jewish and early 
Christian eschatology. Bultmann rejects 
the idea that Jesus called himself the 
Son of Man, but both agree that this is 
the usual view of New Testament schol- 
ars.? The two agree, as would others also, 
that the weakest portions of Otto’s argu- 
ments are found in his literary criticism, 
because he follows Bussmann’s artificial 
theory of the Synoptic sources and re- 
jects form criticism. However, this weak- 
ness does not deeply affect what they 
and others regard as Otto’s very valuable 
contribution in the religio-historical il- 
lumination of the figure of Jesus. The 
crux of the problem is to be found in the 
title, ‘Son of Man,” and, without any 


7 Quoted by Rudolf Bultmann in the Theologische 


Rundschau, TX (new ser., 1937), 1. Cf. Adolf 
Jiilicher’s reaction, below, n. ro. 
8Dibelius, Géttingische  gelehrten Anzeige, 


CXCVII (1935), 209-21; Bultmann, oP. cit., pp. 1-35. 
Bultmann’s criticism may have been sharpened by 
his feeling that he had been personally attacked by 
Otto. 

9Dibelius, op cit., pp. 215-16. Bultmann (op. 
cit., pp. 19 ff., 25) still follows Wrede and finds 
evidence only for a prophetic consciousness in 
Jesus. 
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aspersions on literary and form criticism, 
it is safe to say that its solution depends 
chiefly upon the interpretation of com- 
parable terms and ideas in the historical 
milieu. 

Otto’s characterization of Jesus as a 
“charismatic” has had a varied recep- 
tion. The gift of the divine pneuma, as 
Paul would express it, the anointing with 
the Spirit of the Lord, as Luke (4:18) 
puts it in Isaianic phrase, resulted, ac- 
cording to Otto, in a variety of unusual 
endowments. Jesus was a ‘“‘man of God” 
in the pre-Exilic Hebrew sense, a type to 
be seen in the primitive Israelite seers, 
the ancient mebiim, in inspired, almost 
lyrical preachers like Second Isaiah, in 
Paul and the early Christian ‘“‘prophets,”’ 
in the saints of Christian hagiology, in 
the Moslem Sufis, and in “persons like 
Blumhardt and Cyprien Vignes.’ They 
are characterized by gifts of healing and 
exorcism, of charismatic preaching and 
the distinguishing of spirits, of prophecy 
and a kind of clairvoyance, and of ‘‘char- 
ismatic apparitio,” as in Jesus’ appear- 
ance to the disciples walking upon the 
water. Otto insists that Jesus’ charis- 
matic gift was not an accidens in him but 
belongs essentially to his character and 
assists in discovering its meaning.’° 

Dibelius finds much that is attractive 
in this portion of Otto’s portrayal". Bult- 
mann rejects it and, as it appears to me, 
with reason, for, though partially correct 
and usually overlooked, it must be modi- 
fied.** Many of the Gospel passages which 
Otto uses as evidence belong to the sec- 


Op. cil., pp. 285-327, esp. 287 ff., 296-97, 
324-25; Eng. trans., pp. 333-76, esp. 335 ff., 
344-45, 375-76. See the enthusiastic review by the 
veteran Adolf Jiilicher (his last, so he said), Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, Vol. LIX (1934), cols. 
229-32, who was especially impressed by this section. 


" Op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 30 ff. (an excellent argument). 


ondary elements in the text; many are 
obvious exaggerations due to the unsci- 
entific outlook and the enthusiastic faith 
of the early church. Dibelius’ own treat- 
ment of the texts and the subject in his 
Gos pel Criticism and Christology seems to 
me much more satisfactory.'’ Otto’s par- 
allels in this case hardly commend his 
conclusions. Bultmann, with telling sar- 
casm, points out the difference between 
the hagiological puerilities of the apoc- 
ryphal Gospels and of the Book of Acts 
and the sobriety of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels.'4 The subject of miracles, of supra- 
normal psychological phenomena (e.g., 
so-called telepathy), and in general of 
beliefs not compatible with modern sci- 
ence cannot be discussed here. This may 
be said: place must be made, on the one 
hand, for future psychological discoveries 
and, on the other, for the effects of an- 
cient beliefs which were perfectly natural 
for men of antiquity, although now 
proved to be mistaken. The results in 
conduct and in the historical records 
were almost the same as if the recounted 
marvels had happened. But such beliefs 
are to be understood and explained, not 
adopted. 


III. NONESCHATOLOGICAL PORTRAYALS 


At the antipodes from Otto may be 
placed certain recent books which, al- 
though written by men of scholarship, 
fall more in line with nineteenth-century 
liberalism. The late A. T. Olmstead’s 
Jesus in the Light of History is difficult 
to characterize. The light derived from 
archeology and history is as brilliant as 
the author’s style is vigorous, but the use 


"3Gospel Criticism and Christology (London, 
1935), Pp. 33, 63-64, 77 ff., 93-97. Did the divine 
Spirit deal with men in former times differently 
from today? See Otto, op. cit., pp. 324-25; Eng. 
trans., p. 375. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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of the Gospel sources can satisfy few 
New Testament scholars and is difficult 
to understand at the hands of an eminent 
historian who began his biblical studies 
under Nathaniel Schmidt. On the mat- 
ters here under discussion his conclusions 
are Clear. Jewish prophets had promised 
their nation various types of saviors and 
messiahs, but Jesus felt in himself no 
messianic consciousness. The story of his 
temptations shows that he regarded such 
an idea as a suggestion of Satan. Accord- 
ing to Olmstead, any saying which 
ascribes to Jesus a belief that he was 
more than a prophet is late and unau- 
thentic, for the fourth Gospel (with its 
spiritualized eschatology) is the earliest 
and most trustworthy source. Jesus had 
said to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of 
this world.”” The Kingdom of God was 
within, “a living and ever-present force 
in the hearts of its members.” 

The view that for Jesus the Kingdom 
of God was only within the human heart, 
commonly held in the nineteenth century 
and still widely popular, is rarely now 
given consideration. Recently an argu- 
ment to that effect has been presented 
by the veteran teacher and student of the 
Synoptic Gospels, Henry Burton Shar- 
man. By assembling various Synoptic 
passages and placing them in two or three 
parallel columns with brief critical dis- 
cussions, he seeks to eliminate all the 
apocalyptic elements from Jesus’ sayings 
as post-Resurrection intrusions due to 
mistaken notions of the disciples derived 
from their Jewish background. Jesus 
never thought of himself as the apoca- 
lyptic Son of Man. It was the disciples 
who gave the term its eschatological 
sense. The Aramaic phrase bar nash, 
though literally “son of man,” in use 
meant only a “‘man,”’ a “certain one,” or 


15 Jesus in the Light of History (New York, 1942), 
PP. 60, 97, 141, 143-44, 149, 201, 210-11, 230-31. 


’ 


‘one,’ as a modest circumlocution for 
the first personal pronoun. Jesus was as 
averse to the apocalyptic as to the politi- 
cal conception of the reign of God. For 
Sharman the phrase “reign of God” 
means submission to God’s will. He says: 
“The Kingdom of God began when Man 
originally conceived God as Moral Will 
and gave God his complete Allegiance.’ 

In contrast to Jesus as an Old Testa- 
ment ‘“‘man of God” and charismatic are 
views which liken him to the writing 
prophets. For Nathaniel Micklem, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Jesus was a 
prophet, not an apocalyptist. He used 
the terms “Servant,” “Son of God,” and 
“Son of Man” in their Old Testament 
“corporate” sense.’? Pierson Parker, of 
the Church Divinity School of Berkeley, 
has put into succinct form the argument 
that Jesus never used the term bar nasha 
except as a substitute for “one” or “a 
person.” A study of the term as used in 
the Old Testament and Ethiopic Enoch 
convinces Parker that “every time Jesus 
seems clearly and authentically to have 
called himself ‘Son of Man,’ an apoca- 
lyptic or eschatological context is lacking 
altogether.” The title did indicate the 
possession of a divine revelation in the 
cases of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Enoch. 
Therefore, as applied to Jesus also, it 
probably implied “ ‘prophetic’ leader- 
ship.’ 

Likewise Paul E. Davies, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, argues for 
the term “prophet” as an extremely im- 
portant, if not the sole, designation of 


%6 Son of Man and Kingdom of God: A Critical 
Study (New York, 1943), pp. 76, 81 ff., 138. See 
review by Sherman E. Johnson, JBL, LXIII (1944), 
66-69. 

17 Queen’s Quarterly, XXXVI (1929), 203-24. 

“The Meaning of Son of Man,” JBL, LX 


(1941), 151-57. See Nathaniel Schmidt’s fuller 
exposition of the philological problem, listed above, 


Nn. 4. 
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Jesus before his death. The prophet was 
a familiar and highly respected figure in 
Judaism, Hellenism, and early Chris- 
tianity. The Old Testament prophets 
were near to the time of Jesus, they be- 
longed to his cultural world, and they 
were well known from their writings. The 
title as applied to Jesus was supplanted 
or overshadowed by others which seemed 
to the early church more adequate, yet, 
Davies concludes, ‘‘they never blotted 
out the earliest impression that Jesus was 
the prophet of Nazareth.’’ It may be 
added that the idea, a prominent con- 
stituent of nineteenth-century liberalism 
and right so far as it goes, makes Jesus 
more congenial to the modern mind. The 
Jesus who has been buried under Albert 
Schweitzer’s ruthless arguments and pi- 
ous phrases seems again to rise from the 
mausoleum of consistent eschatology. 


IV. JESUS APOCALYPTIC BUT NOT 
MESSIANIC 


A compromise between the prophetic 
and the eschatological conception of 
Jesus’ role has appealed to a number of 
scholars. S. J. Case and F. C. Grant may 
be taken as outstanding representatives 
of this view. They deny, not that Jesus 
was an apocalyptist like his countrymen, 
nor that he foretold the coming of the 
Son of Man, but that he applied the term 
to himself. Case says that, had he been 
asked, Jesus would have called himself 
a prophet. It is improbable that he 
thought of himself as either Messiah or 
Son of Man. He may never have spoken 
of the Son of Man even in the third per- 
son. Both terms merely exhibit the honor 
in which the early church held him.?° 
Jesus proclaimed the coming of God’s 
reign by a cataclysmic incursion of divine 

19 “Tesus and the Role of the Prophet,” JBL, 
LXIV (1945), 241-54. See now the article mentioned 


in n. 4 above. 


power, but he was only a prophet warn- 
ing his hearers to make ready for the 
new age. 

F. C. Grant likewise doubts that Jesus 
thought of himself as the Messiah. He is 
quite certain that no sane person could 
have identified himself with the “Son of 
Man”’ of the visions of Enoch taken lit- 
erally, and, in the Gospels, there is no 
suggestion of a reinterpretation or spirit- 
ualization of the concept. It was the 
church which applied these terms to 
Jesus in the effort to express its resurrec- 
tion faith. Jesus had appeared to his dis- 
ciples as more than a teacher; he was a 
prophet, a /asid, a saint, a miracle-work- 
er, in some real sense the Bringer and 
Bearer of the Kingdom. Therefore, after 
their Easter experience, his followers 
could find no title too high for him. But 
he himself had made no such claims.” 
His was a gospel of the Kingdom, a thor- 
oughly this-worldly, social gospel, ‘“ad- 
dressed to men living within the relation- 
ships of ordinary society.’ The Kingdom 
was to come, according to Grant, by 
divine power which should change the 
conditions of life, but the emphasis in 
Jesus’ teaching was on the divine rule 
which should affect all social, political, 
and religious ideas and relationships 
among his own people and in all the 
world.” 


20 Jesus, a New Biography (Chicago, 1927), pp- 
247, 371; cf. pp. 242-54, 360-78; followed by 
Ernest W. Parsons, The Religion of Jesus (New 
York and London, 1030), pp. 45-52; David E. 
Adam, Man of God (New York, 1941), p-. 178; 
D. W. Riddle and H. H. Hutson, New Testament 
Life and Literature (Chicago, 1946), pp. 84-04. 
Cf. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 21. 


2 The Gospel of the Kingdom (New York, 19409), 
pp. 63-67; cf. pp. 61-75, 81-82, 197 (n. 12), 202 
(n. 13); see also his Earliest Gospel (New York 
and Nashville, 1943), pp. 63-69. 


22 The Gospel of the Kingdom, pp. 15, 126, 131, 134. 
See reviews by A. C. Purdy in this Journal, XX, 


28s ff., and by John Knox, JBL, LX (10941), 74-753 
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V. REALIZED ESCHATOLOGY 


One of the most striking of recent con- 
tributions is the “realized eschatology” 
of Charles Harold Dodd, of Cambridge 
University. Historically Dodd’s theory 
is an extremely interesting phenomenon, 
since, to no small extent, it reproduces 
the same fundamental ideas and proc- 
esses as resulted in the fourth Gospel’s 
etherialized eschatology and does it in 
language and forms of thought which are 
thoroughly up to date, modernistic in 
fact, as were those of the “spiritual Gos- 
pel” in its day. Both are equally unhis- 
torical if supposed to represent Jesus’ 
ideas. 

Dodd goes too far in claiming Otto’s 
support for his idea that Jesus’ preaching 
of the Kingdom of God represented the 
actual and complete arrival of the King- 
dom. Otto plainly says that the Kingdom 
is a Wunderding which can be both pres- 
ent and future at the same time as ordi- 
nary things cannot. “With Jesus the con- 
ception of a purely and strictly future 
thing passes over into something work- 
ing even now,” according to Otto. The 
Kingdom is already dawning, and the 
day is at hand but not yet here.?3,Dodd’s 
argument from the retranslation of 
Mark 1:14 (“is at hand’) and Matt. 
12:28 (“has come”) that the Aramaic 
words could have left no suggestion of a 
future fulfilment does not hold good.?4 


see also Grant’s article, ‘““Ethics and Eschatology in 
the Teaching of Jesus,” in this Journal, XXII, 
359-7°- 

23 Otto, Reichgottes und Menschensohn, pp. 55 ff.; 
Eng. trans., pp. 73-74. Dodd, The Parables of the 
Kingdom (New York, 1936), pp. 38, 49. Cf. W. F. 
Howard, London Quarterly Review, CLXIII (1938), 
433-47; and E. F. Lewis, A New Heaven and a New 


Earth (New York and Nashville, 1941), pp. 100-178, 
both apparently agreeing with Dodd. 


24 Kenneth W. Clark, JBL, LIX (1940), 367-83, 
has fully answered Dodd’s argument as to the Greek 


words involved. C. T. Craig, JBL, LVI (1937), 


Moreover, while it may be strictly true 
that Jesus never says, ‘““The Kingdom of 
Heaven will come,” yet there are numer- 
ous sayings which imply futurity. Most 
distinctly the parables of the soils, the 
mustard seed, and the leaven, for exam- 
ple, mean, not indeed a gradual, evolu- 
tionary growth, but the eventual, even 
imminent, appearance of astonishing ef- 
fects wrought by a power now present, 
unobserved but active.’5 Likewise, it is 
impossible to accept the categorical state- 
ment of Dodd that whatever allusions to 
future blessedness and bliss appear in 
Jesus’ words must refer to a heavenly 
future, in a purely “transcendent order 
beyond space and time.’”* It is certainly 
correct to say that the differentia of 
Jesus’ idea of the reign of God, as com- 
pared with those of the apocalypses, lies 
in his optimistic faith that the powers 
of the Kingdom are already at work. But 
that does not substantiate the theory 
that the eschatological hope was ftilly 
realized in the life and teaching of Jesus.?7 

The idea that the reign of God was for 
Jesus both present and future, embryonic 
at the time, to be fully realized shortly, 
has long been held by many New Testa- 
ment students. It surely is not in the 
least confused or self-contradictory. It 
was the essence of Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz’ “‘transmuted eschatology.’’® A 


17-26, makes the basic issue and Dodd’s error clear. 


Cf. D. W. Riddle in this Journal, XVII, 80; E. W. 
Parsons, this Journal, XVIII, 89-92; W. L. Knox, 
Journal of Theological Studies, XXXVIII (1937), 
75-76. 

5 Dodd, of. cit., p. 53, per contra. 

% Tbid., pp. 55-50. On this see Grant, above, 
Nn. 21. 

27 Dodd, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

28See his Eschatology of the Gospels (London, 
Ig10), pp. 150-51; McCown, The Promise of His 


Coming (New York, 1921), pp. 146-50; The Genesis 
of the Social Gospel (New York, 1929), pp. 326 ff.; 


The Search for the Real Jesus, pp. 253-57. 
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Christian may believe that the only and 
the full “coming of the Kingdom” is to be 
seen in Jesus’ life and teachings, or only 
in heaven. But to ascribe such beliefs to 
Jesus and express them in the language 
of dialectical theology is surely to sin 
against all the rules of historical inter- 
pretation.”® 


VI. ‘‘CORPORATIVE”’ INTERPRETATIONS 


Several studies have centered about 
the idea that the term “Son of Man” 
meant the believing community, since in 
Daniel (7: 13-14, 27) the phrase is plainly 
equated with the Jewish people. T. W. 
Manson, of Manchester, makes the ‘“‘Son 
of Man”’ in the Gospels “‘the final term 
in a series of conceptions, all of which are 
found in the Old Testament . . . : the 
Remnant (Isaiah), the Servant of Je- 
hovah (II Isaiah), the ‘I’ of the Psalms, 
and the Son of Man (Daniel) .” The con- 
notations of the term in the Gospels are 
all explained in this series. Two items in 
Manson’s argument seem to me to vitiate 
it. Its capstone is found in the mysticism 
of Paul, and it is only when standing be- 
fore the high priest that Jesus, “forced 
by the logic of facts,” came to identify 
himself with the ideal, suffering remnant, 
the “Son of Man.’’° 


29 See McCown, HTR, XXXVIII (1945), 160-61; 
JBL, LXIII (1944), 335 ff. Cf. Dodd’s discussion in 
the Oxford Book, The Kingdom of God and History, 
ed. H. G. Wood (Chicago and New York, 1938), pp. 
25-38; and contrast William Manson, Jesus the 
Messiah (Philadelphia, 1946), pp. 78, 96-99, espe- 
cially the separation of interpretation from reinter- 
pretation for the present (pp. 202-26). 


3° The Teachings of Jesus (Cambridge, 1931), 
pp. 227-34, 266-67. Manson denies Enochic influ- 
ence (pp. 228-29). The “corporative” idea is not 
new. Nils Messel, Der Menschensohn in den Bilder- 
reden des Enochs (“Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alttest. Wiss.,”? Vol. XXXV [1r922]), found it in 
Enoch in the “Son of Man.” See the comprehensive 
article by the late H. Wheeler Robinson, “The 
Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality,” 
Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (“Beiheft 


Two other scholarly studies of Jesus 
and his ministry, one by C. J. Cadoux, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, the other by 
J. W. Bowman, of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, have recently tried to 
face and interpret the facts along similar 
lines. Both, like Otto and Manson, ac- 
cept the hypothesis that the Suffering 
Servant of Second Isaiah was the center 
of Jesus’ thinking and the basis of his re- 
interpretation of the “messianic idea,”’ 
and both, like Manson but unlike Otto, 
deny the influence of the Enochic Son of 
Man and refer the phrase to Daniel and 
Ezekiel for its interpretation. 

Much like T. W. Manson, Cadoux 
supports the peculiar and highly dis- 
putable hypothesis that Jesus used the 
term “‘Son of Man,” sometimes for him- 
self, sometimes for the “holy com- 
munity” which, with him, was to suffer 
and serve and eventually to “receive 
everlasting sovereignty as its promised 
reward.” The community concept, de- 
rived directly from Daniel, explains how, 
at times, Jesus appears to differentiate 
himself from the Son of Man. Cadoux ex- 
presses a very low estimate of the Apoca- 
lypse of Enoch, based apparently on its 
earlier chapters, not upon the very differ- 
ent ‘‘Similitudes.’”’ He concludes, there- 
fore, that Jesus could not have been in- 
fluenced by Enoch and its Iranian ideas. 
Otherwise, and especially in his final ap- 
praisal of the apocalyptic element in 
Jesus’ thinking, he is fundamentally at 
one with Otto and, as:it appears to me, 


substantially correct. | 
zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. Wiss.,” Vol. LXVI 
[1936]), pp. 49-62; also the use of the idea by Philip 
Hyatt, “The Sources of the Suffering Servant Idea,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (JN ES), III (1944), 
79-86; Robert Gordis, “Corporate Personality in 
Job: A Note on 22:29-30,” JNES, IV (1945), 
54-55: 

31 The Historic Mission of Jesus (New York and 
London, 1943), pp. 90-102, 340-45; see reviews in 
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Bowman’s conclusions are superficially 
similar to those of Cadoux, but funda- 
mentally of a very different order, for 
Bowman makes the community the 
church. The original corporate character 
of the Danielic Son of Man “suggested 
the Messiah’s identification with the 
people of God.”s* They were a remnant, 
a brotherhood (habirah), ‘‘in which the 
Kingdom ethic should find realization.” 
The accounts of the Lord’s Supper, “sup- 
plemented by Paul’s words to the Cor- 
inthian church,” prove that Jesus 
thought of the Christian church as the 
continuation of the abirah.33 The Son 
of Man, then, is Jesus and the church. 

As to the views just surveyed, it is to 
be noted that Bowman’s conception of 
the Son of Man as the church is based 
upon a quite consistent denial to Jesus 
of apocalyptic eschatology, a position 
which is so completely at variance with 
an objective interpretation of the Gospel 
materials that few New Testament schol- 
ars would now indorse it.’4 As to the 
equation of the “Son of Man” with Jesus 
and his followers as a corporate entity, 
there are numerous objections. First and 
most important is the fact that no Gospel 
passage suggests the idea. Second, there 


Christendom, IX (1944), 101-2; C. T. Craig, JBL, 
LXIII (1944), 63-66; A. L. Jamison, this Journal, 
XXII, 324 ff. 

32 The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia, 1943), 
PP. 119-53. 

33 Ibid., p. 190, 222-23, referring to W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Jewish Background of Christian Lit- 
urgy (London, 1925), pp. 172 ff.; Otto, Kingdom of 
God and Son of Man, pp. 277-84. 

34In his Fernly-Hartley Lecture, Jesus and His 
Church (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1938), 
R. Newton Flew, of Wesley House, Cambridge, 
rejects both the corporative interpretation and that 
of realized eschatology but, by imputing to Jesus 
uncertainty as to the time of the advent of the new 
age, allows for the continuous historical develop- 
ment of the church (see esp. pp. 41-48). Apparently 
both Bowman and Flew leave open the possibility 
of a spectacular Advent. 


is the clear-cut figure in the Similitudes of 
Enoch which, in all probability, was 
known to Jesus and his disciples. Third, 
the increasing popularity of angelology 
and hypostatization looks toward an in- 
dividualizing of such figures rather than 
the more abstract corporative use of the 
terms. Fourth, the probable influence of 
the ideas of the guardian angel or the 
fravashi sufficiently explains such a 
figure. 


VII. VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 


Discussions of various aspects of the 
problem of Jesus’ eschatology have been 
too numerous to mention in detail. The 
question of “interim ethics’ has been 
much to the fore. Amos N. Wilder ap- 
proaches the subject in a realistic and 
historical] spirit. He argues for “the main 
point in Schweitzer’s view,” but with 
wise modifications. Although Jesus did 
not hold an interim ethic, he looked for 
the final consummation within his own 
generation and could consider his own re- 
lation to the triumph of righteousness as 
expressed in ‘‘the session of the Son of 
Man at the right hand of God.” Jesus did 
not use eschatological terms as merely 
symbolic.* 

Scandinavian and French Protestant 
schoiars have been active in the New 
Testament field in recent years. The lat- 
ter are worthy successors of Renan, Sa- 
batier, Loisy, Guignebert, and Goguel. A 
recent survey by Jean G. H. Hoffmann, 
of Anton Fridrichsen’s active New Testa- 
ment Seminar in Uppsala, offers abun- 
dant material on the subject under discus- 
sion.3° His own conclusions are critical 
but conservative. Jesus’ actions and 


35 Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus 
(New York and London, 1939), pp. 21-27, 31-34, 
59, 54- 

36 Les Vies de Jésus et le Jésus de V’histoire (Paris, 
1947). 
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teachings can be understood only if he 
believed himself to be Messiah and Son 
of Man. 

In an earlier volume, Tomas Arvedson, 
another member of the Uppsala seminar, 
discussed, with a wealth of religio-his- 
torical parallels, the liturgical “thank- 
offering psalm,” as he calls it, of Matt. 
11:25-30 and Luke 10:21-22. The pas- 
sage has been borrowed, he believes, from 
an early Christian mystery which made 
use of various sources. A connection be- 
tween Daniel, Enoch, and the New Tes- 
tament is unmistakable, but Jesus him- 
self was not dependent on Enoch.37 

Among the valuable pre-war French 
contributions was one by Jean Héring, 
then of Strasbourg. He argued that Jesus 
believed in the coming, not of a Messiah, 
but of a Heavenly Man as seen in Daniel 
and Enoch, and that he identified him- 
self with this figure. In view of the use of 
“Son of Man” by Jesus only, the term 
cannot be a product of the Christian com- 
munity. But the primitive church was 
responsible for the belief that Jesus was 
the Messiah.%* 


VIII. CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Much more might properly be added 
to the above survey.*? Much more might 
be said with regard to the various inter- 
pretations of the phrase, Son of Man, 
which have been mentioned. Without, 
however, going further into details, cer- 
tain concluding observations may be al- 
lowed. There are fundamental critical 
principles which should guide any inves- 

37 Das Mysterium Christi: Eine Studie zu Mt. 
11 : 25-30 (Uppsala, 1937). 

38 La Royaume de Dieu et sa venue: Etude sur 
Vespérance de Jésus et de V’apotre Paul (Paris, 1937), 
pp. 78-79, 254- 

39 There are several articles in Gerhardt Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wéorterbuch sum Neuen Testament 
which should be consulted; e.g., on basileia and 
eschatos. 


tigation of this kind. In the absence of 
full data, unanimity of conclusions will 
never be possible, but a larger measure 
of agreement should be attainable. Con- 
sideration of the variety and the contra- 
dictions among the views canvassed sug- 
gests that not all scholars observe the 
principles to which they render lip 
service. 

1. The chief causes of difference of 
opinion are three: (a) theological, (6) psy- 
chological, and (c) historical presup- 
positions or assumptions. For the first 
there is little imminent prospect of 
amelioration. As to the second and the 
third, there is the hope that the develop- 
ment of the social and “spiritual” sci- 
ences will result in more and more stable 
and uniform methods of investigation, 
with eventual beneficial effects upon the 
first. 

2. In spite of antihistoricists, the dom- 
inant note in recent New Testamentcriti- 
cism is history. Criticism by social en- 
vironment comes nearer to objectivity 
than any other. The authenticity of a 
saying, of a conception, of a portrait, de- 
pends upon its historical suitability. 
Judgment on such matters depends upon 
the historian’s knowledge and upon the 
flexibility, sobriety, and accuracy of his 
historical imagination; that is, upon his 
empathy. For example, Otto was correct 
when he described Jesus as a charismatic, 
for such he was to his contemporaries. It 
is for the modern historian to interpret 
the phenomenon and determine its essen- 
tial value. 

3. Literary criticism is indispensable 
in determining the integrity of ancient 
documents, but it depends to no small 
extent on what is historically and psy- 
chologically possible. The distinction be- 
tween a historical and a psychological 
judgment is often but slight. 
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4. What anyone regards as possible 
depends upon his social conditioning. 
This applies to the modern historian and 
critic and to the ancient prophet alike. 
Jesus must not be fitted into a modern 
psychological framework. That is the 
height of anachronism. What it was pos- 
sible for a deeply religious and highly 
gifted, but perfectly sane, person in an- 
tiquity to believe regarding God, the 
world, and himself must not be narrow- 
ly drawn according to the limits which 
our much fuller knowledge of the world 
and human psychology inevitably sets. 
In fact, it may be that further knowledge 
of psychology will measurably widen the 
limits which our preponderantly mathe- 
matical, chemical, and physical age 
deems fixed and final. However, whether 
this be true or not, we must grant that a 
person in antiquity was conditioned by 
no limiting beliefs as to the miraculous 
possibilities of divine—and demonic— 
activity in the world. Myths, legends, 
visions and dreams, belief in angels and 
demons, the imaginative hypostatization 
of abstract qualities, beliefs in the pre- 
existence of souls, in guardian angels, and 
many more conceptions entirely foreign 
to us created a universe absolutely dif- 
ferent from ours. 

5. The idea that everything good in 
Christianity must come out of the Old 
Testament and a “pure” Judaism is an 
evil residue left over from Hebrew par- 
ticularism, as if all truth were revealed 
only to Jews, and God had left himself 
otherwise without witness. But, whether 
any concept is found in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the apocalypses outside the can- 
on, or in other religions is not the most 
important point. One must not fall into 
the “historical fallacy” and insist that 
the first meaning is necessarily the last 
and only one. Words and ideas grow, es- 


pecially at the hands of the great souls of 
history. 

The bearing of these general state- 
ments upon the specific problems under 
discussion is sufficiently clear. No at- 
tempt will be made to draw out the “mor- 
al.”’ There are, however, certain details 
on which greater clarity of thinking is 
needed. 

1. It is generally agreed that the He- 
brew malkath, the Aramaic malki, and 
the Greek basileia all mean first of all 
“reign,” “sovereignty,” “rule,” and only 
secondarily “kingdom,” or “realm.” In 
the Gospels Jesus talks of God’s rule, not 
his realm. Moreover, the phrase pre- 
ferred in Matthew, “kingdom of the 
heavens,’ is only a substitute for ‘““King- 
dom of God,” and should always be read 
“rule of the heavens,” in the sense of the 
“rule,” or “reign of God.”’ Such a mean- 
ing of the term immediately removes any 
difficulty as to a present beginning and a 
future establishment of the reign of God. 

2. The terms “messiah” and ‘mes- 
sianic” should be more sharply defined. 
As Charles long ago pointed out, the fu- 
ture hope of Israel was only for a part of 
the nation “messianic.” The reign of God 
might be direct. In Hebrew and Aramaic, 
but not in Greek, “messiah” probably 
always carried its basic meaning of 
“anointed.” As Second Isaiah shows, a 
man might be anointed to preach. 

3. Because of the Davidic and nation- 
alistic connotations of “messiah,” Jesus 
may well have decided to reject the term. 
Indeed, if we were not “conditioned” by 
ancient habit to think of him as such, the 
usage in the Gospels would naturally lead 
to that conclusion. In the two scenes in 
Mark (8:30; 14:62) where he gives an 
apparently silent or grudging assent to 
the application of the term to himself, he 
immediately turns to the term ‘Son of 
Man” as more aptly describing his role. 
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The injunction of silence after Peter’s 
affirmation of his messiahship may as 
naturally imply, not a “messianic se- 
cret,” but a sad and eventually tragic 
“messianic error,’ for it was as a pre- 
tended messiah that he was crucified. 

4. It is now generally agreed that the 
Gospels offer no sure data by which to 
follow the development of Jesus’ self- 
consciousness. But only to a person who 
holds a Christology so high as to be 
heterodox is it possible to deny that he 
must have developed. It is perfectly 
legitimate to speak of his sense of divine 
sonship and his consciousness of mission. 
There is no good reason to deny that he 
must have sought for a satisfactory inter- 


pretation of God’s will for him. In view 
of all the data, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that he eventually chose the term 
“Son of Man,” instead of ‘‘Messiah.”’ 
5. All ideas connected with apoca- 
lyptic eschatology are necessarily vague, 
fluid, and indistinct, except for dogma- 
tists, who are sure to be wrong. In the 
end Jesus chose a term which involved 
present suffering and future triumph. In 
what terms he actually envisaged either 
suffering or triumph it is impossible to 
say. How he thought of his own suffer- 
ings as a prelude to triumph is nowhere 


‘indicated. How these ideas are to be re- 


interpreted for modern religious use does 
not concern us here. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RELIGION: A STUDY OF A. A. BOWMAN 


JOHN K. McCREARY* 


O ONE, perhaps, in recent times, 
has given himself more earnestly 


N to the problem of religion in its 


philosophic context than did A. A. Bow- 
man, whose large work, Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion (two volumes), 
was completed in first draft in 1924 and 
posthumously published under the di- 
rection of Norman Kemp Smith in 1938. 

Influenced himself by the work of 
Baron von Hiigel, Bowman wrote from 
Princeton University in 1922 to a friend: 


I share to the full your feelings with regard 
to von Hiigel. His spiritual insight, his power 
of synthesis, his sense of historical reality—all 
these mark him as a master-mind of his genera- 
tion. Incidentally he has done me a service for 
which I cannot adequately thank him. He has 
enabled me to precipitate into clear conscious- 
ness the theme of my book... . [providing] 
a point of view which has given unity and co- 
herence to a great mass of heterogeneous ma- 
terial which had long been pressing together in 
my mind. 


Bowman’s work centered around two 
ideas: the concept of religion and the 
validity of religious knowledge. He 
thought that the production, now grown 


* Professor McCreary, now of Sarah Lawrence 
College, will be remembered by readers of this 
Journal as author of the study on “The Religious 
Philosophy of Samuel Alexander,” in the April, 
1947, issue. Other articles include “The Psychologi- 
cal Structure of Religious Experience” in the Bulle- 
tin of the Canadian Psychological Association, Vol. 
VI, No. 1 (February, 1946); “The Nature ce! eli- 
gion: Contemporary Viewpoints,” in the Jour: of 
Religious Thought, Vol. III, No. 2 (spring-summer, 
1946); “The Interaction of Religion and Phi- 
losophy,” University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XVI, 
No. 4 (July, 1947); and “Brunner, the Theological 
Mediator,” in Christendom, Vol. XII, No. 2 (spring, 
1947). 


1 Memorial Introduction, Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, 1, xxvii. 
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too vast for a single volume, might be 
printed under the title, The Logic of Re- 
ligious Belief. Had he remained at 
Princeton, it would have appeared within 
a few years. Upon his acceptance of an 
invitation from the University of Glas- 
gow to its chair of logic, the work was 
deferred. When it finally appeared, it 
was under the more modest title already 
mentioned in our opening paragraph. 
Yet the two ideas, implicit in the title of 
which Bowman had been thinking, are 
the fulcra around which his studies cen- 
ter. While some attention is given in the 
present essay to the problem oi the 
validity of religious knowledge, we are 
primarily concerned with Bowman’s 
view of a defining concept of religion. 


I. THE PROBLEM STATED 


In his approach to the subject of re- 
ligion Bowman seeks to make clear the 
notion of a defining concept and the 
position philosophy takes regarding it. 
He wishes to make a distinction between 
religion considered in itself as over 
against the various religions of mankind; 
he is seeking not merely the adjectival 
but the substantival. The critical char- 
acter of this preliminary consideration 
becomes apparent when we reflect on 
what a definitory concept implies with 
such a subject as religion (whatever may 
be the mutual implications of the sub- 
stantival notion and its adjectival accom- 
paniments). For Bowman, such things as 
religious dispositions or religious move- 
ments are not the whole of religion. If it 
is possible to define religion at all, it is so 
under conditions determined by the na- 
ture of the thing defined. However, what 
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that nature is, is precisely the question 
at issue. We are trying to find out what 
religion is, and, until we have done so, 
we are in no position to formulate the 
concept. Unlike those definitions that 
furnish the starting-point of mathemati- 
cal science, we must await, says Bow- 
man, the completed investigation; the 
place of definition is at the end rather 
than at the beginning of the inquiry. 
This appears to be a real difficulty. How 
can we hope to explore the nature of re- 
ligion unless we are first able to define 
the field? To aid his effort in this respect, 
Bowman makes a distinction, implied in 
the very notion of inquiry. First, there is 
the possibility of knowing what we are 
inquiring into; that is, the general sub- 
ject. Second, there is the knowing of that 
into which we are inquiring; that is, the 
specific nature of the thing concerning 
which the inquiry is made. The latter is 
the result of a completed investigation. 
The former is a necessary presupposition 
of any investigation whatever.’ 

As in other investigations, religion is 
studied with certain presuppositions un- 
derlying the total process of inquiry (pre- 
suppositions which themselves become 
problematic objects in the quest as to the 
nature of religion). In religion, neverthe- 
less, the presuppositions are not like the 
theoretical propositions which serve to 
define other fields and the problems pecu- 
liar to them. Although the presupposi- 
tions of religion include theoretical as- 
sumptions, they are (as distinct from the 
theoretical propositions) to be looked for 
in the major situations of human life and 
experience. It is because human life is the 


2|.g., it is possible to know what a problem is in 
mathematical science without knowing the solution 
of it. Mathematics may perhaps be defined as the 
science that has developed, by processes of insight 
that were not always strictly logical, out of a growing 
apprehension of the theoretical implications involved 
in the first attempts at mathematical reasoning. 


kind of thing it is that human experience 
has called religion into being. This leads 
us to see that, even on its theoretical 
side, the problem of defining religion is, 
in part, necessarily a historical problem. 
Bowman will not agree to the common 
notion that religion is only a class name 
for all religions and for whatever else 
may be brought under the term. He con- 
siders it an interesting psychological 
problem that minds should be so widely 
prone to this way of thinking—a way 
which appears to be almost ineradicable. 
To be sure, in a large and important 
group of cases the class view is both 
right and adequate; there is an element 
of truth to support the common tenden- 
cy in favor of it. An interesting paradox 
is the fact that, among those who deal 
with truths which require the class view 
to be taken seriously (mathematicians, 
for example), there is difficulty in getting 
those whom they would instruct to un- 
derstand such a view at all. That is, there 
is no necessary presupposition in favor 
of the view on the part of such students 
(say, in mathematics). Bowman feels 
that the reason some minds are prone to 
universalize the class view and others 
apparently incapable of doing it is to be 
found in the tendency of minds to think 
too exclusively in terms of the field in 
which their deepest interest lies. The 
fact is, he thinks, that we must recognize 
the two views, or attitudes, each in the 
field or fields to which it belongs. 
Pursuing the problem of a defining 
concept, Bowman finds it possible to 
agree with Bertrand Russell when he 
says: “Number is what is characteristic of 
numbers,” but not when he adds, “as 
man is what is characteristic of men.” 
In regard to numbers we are stating the 


3 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 11; 
cf. Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 187 
and 201. 
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important truth that a certain group of 
universals stereotypes itself by sheer 
logical necessity in a single universal of 
a higher order of generality; but, when 
we say that “man is what is characteris- 
tic of all men,”’ we are merely indicating 
the empirical fact that men constitute a 
class. In so far as this is so, it is proper to 
say that man is what is characteristic of 
men; it is, however, no less characteristic 
of men to exist as individuals in a physi- 
cal world, and this is a truth which has 
no analogue in numbers. We cannot 
therefore determine the nature of men 
as we can that of numbers by consider- 
ing them exclusively from the standpoint 
of that characteristic which enables us to 
view them as a class or a universal. Bow- 
man insists that the statement that man 
is the class of all men is not a definition 
of man. It is only an informative state- 
ment about something which has an ob- 
jective and independent nature of its 
own. It does not state what man really 
is. All that is being asserted is that man, 
whatever his nature, is a creature occur- 
ring in more instances than one and that 
the generic name may be taken to indi- 
cate this fact. The plurality here is really 
a circumstance. To be sure, it is a highly 
important one. But it does not enter into 
the substance of a definition of man that 
would be adequate. It does not have the 
logically determining force that such a 
definition has in respect to number. 
From this standpoint Bowman sees re- 
ligion neither as the class of religions nor 
as a class concept. The individual reli- 
gions are related to religion somewhat as 
the sciences are related to science. Reli- 
gion is the ideal of which the various re- 
ligions are fragmentary expressions. In 
order to know a class and understand 
its nature, it is not necessary that we 
have even an approximately exhaustive 
knowledge of its members. Bowman is 


convinced that the important thing is 
that we should have a true eye for the 
details that count, for there are some de- 
tails that count more than others. He 
does not fail to see the difficulty here. 
There are doctrines about the nature of 
religion which seem essential and indica- 
tive of clear insight; and there are emo- 
tional states and volitional acts which 
may mean even more than the former as 
expressions of the religious attitude. Yet 
making proper distinctions as to what is 
significant in the religions of the world 
and in the religious experience of the in- 
dividual is not easy. It would seem, then, 
that we must first know religion itself. 
But how can we know religion unless 
it be through its particularized expres- 
sions? Bowman finds his answer in the 
fact that in practice there is no question 
of fact waiting for interpretation or of in- 
terpretation waiting upon fact. There is 
no bifurcation of the two. Our life and 
experience occur in a setting which pro- 
vides a partial (or at least potential) 
clarification. When we have a religious 
experience and contemplate a religious 
fact (e.g., the relationships involved in 
“the crucifixion”), we gather something 
of the ideal nature of religion. And, we 
cannot know anything of the ideal nature 
of religion without having our experience 
enriched thereby with something of re- 
ligious meaning. The distinction here is 
as real as is the difficulty. We know what 
religion is in a practical way, but it does 
not at once follow that we can give a 
well-defined conception of its nature. 

In the light of the foregoing it is nec- 
essary to consider what Bowman calls 
“the sense of historical truth.’’ Quite 
apart from the importance of the details 
which make up history, he finds histori- 
cal “episodes” which are significant 
“wholes” or totalities. He disagrees with 
Tolstoi, in whose War and Peace history 
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is conceived as nothing but the accretion 
of infinitesimal accidents; the notion of 
foresight, power, and influence exercis- 
ing control over human affairs being re- 
garded as a myth. Bowman asserts that 
historical events are, to be sure, related 
in ways that simply determine their in- 
dividuality but not in ways that com- 
pletely determine their inner content. A 
historical event is not a mechanical 
product of its own components. It can be 
known in an important way without 
special knowledge of circumstances that 
enter integrally into it; this statement 
simply means that it is possible for a 
man to possess “historical sense” as 
ability to see the content of the event it- 
self. The importance of this possibility, 
for the understanding of religion, is evi- 
dent. Religion manifests its presence in 
the form of historical events. It is not to 
be identified with individual cults, even 
though it cannot be understood apart 
from the religions of mankind. The im- 
portance of a true estimate of history is 
obvious. 

Another factor, as important as the 
sense of historical truth, is that of the 
“significant contrasts” of history. These 
contrasts may be illustrated by the dif- 
ference between the Enlightenment (of 
Germany or France) and the outlook of 
a Paul or an Augustine. There is here a 
stupendous dualism. The difference, for 
example, between a Voltaire and an 
Aquinas is not just this and that but 
a profoundly seated, comprehensive, 
value-judgment which is reinforced by 
the whole psychological equipment of 
the subject—a value-judgment in the 
light of which all that is felt and thought 
and acted upon, everything that ex- 
perience reveals, or reflection brings 
home to consciousness, ranges itself on 
one side of a dividing-line or on the 


other. There is, in short, a great antithe- 


4 


sis. This antithesis reasserts itself also as 
that between the sacred and the secular, 
a contrast having its own peculiar diffi- 
culties. For example, getting rid of the 
idea of God, as has been characteristic of 
the modern world, would imply the secu- 
larization of life. To uproot and throw 
out all vestiges of the sacred would in- 
volve drastic dealing with moral distinc- 
tions for which, indeed, few minds are 
sufficiently robust. Bowman is not urging 
any a priori objection to such a proce- 
dure. He is pointing out simply the diffi- 
culty with which such action might be 
carried out, which indicates the limits of 
religion in the substantival sense. 


II. THE CRITERION QF RELIGION 


Positive research in history and an- 
thropology is essential to the under- 
standing of religion, but Bowman does 
not hope, by examination of the religions 
of the world, to arrive at a full compre- 
hension of religion. Such investigation 
would, he thinks, enable us to see in 
broader and clearer perspective what we 
already saw, confusedly, before. The 
point becomes clearer as his thought de- 
velops. His criterion of religion will be 
neither correspondence (i.e., the point- 
to-point relation, which in the field of 
religion, more than elsewhere, is devoid 
of meaning), nor mere workability, nor 
any narrowly logical coherence. Yet, in 
a sense, his conclusion about religion will 
include all these. It will be coherence, if 
we mean by that not a principle binding 
things together into a systematic whole 
but rather the power of all things, throw- 
ing light upon one another, revealing the 
character of each. It will be workability, 
if religion can be shown to tell us not 
only what things can be done but what 
things are worth undertaking. It will be 
correspondence, if the ideal postulates 
of religion have their realizable counter- 
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THE CONCEPT OF RELIGION: 


parts, not in their images and copies, but 
in the actualities of experience. By this 
process it will be possible for us to see 
where we were wrong in our preliminary 
conception of religion; and also, though 
we did not fully understand it, where we 
were right. 


The difficulty of knowing which facts 
in the history of religion are relevant, and 
to what extent they are so, is a real one, 
as has been indicated. We must note, if 
possible, wrong assumptions and avoid 
them and discover correct principles and 
follow them. For example, we are likely 
to suppose that belief in some sort of 
god is of the very essence of religion, 
whereas in fact there are primitive reli- 
gions in which no such belief exists; or, 
as regards the primitive, we are accus- 
tomed to thinking that the essential fea- 
ture of it is animism, whereas, if Durk- 
heim is right, animism is not truly abo- 
riginal.4 Bowman is not primarily con- 
cerned about such matters, however, be- 
lieving that preoccupation with them re- 
veals an inadequate conception of the 
problem of religion and of what would be 
a relevant point of view. To be sure, the 
part played by the beliefs in question and 
the importance attributed to them in the 
religious consciousness of mankind must 
be noted. But, if they are rejected from 
among the essentials of religion, their re- 
jection cannot be made to rest upon chro- 
nology alone. Anyone taking that posi- 
tion would have to meet the question 
whether, in any matter affecting the in- 
terpretation of man’s life and its social 
organization, the points of greatest il- 


4Animism involves the concept of nature as 
living. Durkheim reaches the conclusion that the 
spirit idea is no more to be accepted as fundamental 
in primitive religion than the god idea. He finds 
phases of culture which appear to be in the line of 
religious development, which indeed could be de- 
scribed as religious, in which these ideas do not 
exist or are not prominent. 
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lumination are likely to be found in the 
tentative beginnings or in the latest de- 
velopments. May not the former be 
highly inadequate attempts, including 
many positively false steps, from which 
there is no way out but a developing in- 
sight? And may not the latter be sophis- 
tications, or those distorting freaks of 
fashion that sophistication brings in its 
train? To be sure, it is interesting and 
suggestive that both in primitive cults 
and in such advanced outcomes of spirit- 
ual development as Buddhism and mod- 
ern ethical science, we find religions with- 
out a god. Yet even such evidence, Bow- 
man contends, does not entitle us to con- 
clude that belief in deity is not an essen- 
tial feature of religion. The crucial ques- 
tion, then, is that we should not only 
know the facts but what to make of them 
once they are known. While we must not 
make assumptions that are wrong (such 
as supposing that the god idea or spirit 
idea is fundamental in primitive religion, 
or even later religion), we must not make 
further wrong assumptions (such as 
thinking that the absence of these ideas 
implies the right to eliminate them as es- 
sential in the concept of religion). 

The inquiry concerning the concept of 
religion would seem, then, to turn on the 
question of method. 


Ill. METHOD IN RELIGIOUS RESEARCH 


It is important to give some considera- 
tion to this problem. To make our in- 
vestigation clear, let it be asked: What 
can be said, for example, for the claims 
that have been made on behalf of religion 


5 As indicated earlier, Bowman is occupied with 
the concept and the validity of religion. The reason 
method is so important can be made clear. Our prob- 
lem, as determined from the philosophical point of 
view, has to do with the validity of religious knowl- 
edge. To reach that, we must know what is meant 
by the concept of religion. Again, to gain that, we 
must pursue a method suited to the nature of the 
subject matter and the nature of the investigation. 
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as an attitude of the human “soul” and 
an interpretation of the “meaning” of 
existence? Just to state the issue in this 
way suggests the kinds of facts bearing 
on the problem and furnishes a starting- 
point. The critical question in religion 
being one of validity, it is not at all obvi- 
ous that historical priority and antiquity 
are the decisive factors. But what are the 
facts, to put the matter in a further way, 
which make it possible and necessary 
that there should be a question of validi- 
ty? To this question there is a simple and 
perhaps conclusive answer which does 
not go beyond the realm of historica) cir- 
cumstance but which furnishes us with 
just that consideration which—as a 
starting-point—is most suitable. Since at 
the moment, it is the question of the 
validity of religion which is our concern, 
let the matter be put vividly. Bowman 
invites us to suppose a young man to 
have been brought up among Western 
peoples and, as is not unusual, to have 
taken but a superficial interest in reli- 
gion, yet suddenly coming to the convic- 
tion that what he has been taught in easy 
and tolerant fashion is that which really 
makes supreme claims upon his alle- 
giance—claims to belief and personal 
conformity which, if there is anything at 
all in religion, cannot be denied without 
vital consequences. The question before 
the young man is one of choice. Now 
what are the facts which produce the 
problem of choice? Bowman finds two 
facts, or two sets of them. There is the 
lesser fact that, to be sure, a problem of 
choice among the many religions exists. 
The greater fact is that religion requires 
uncompromising fealty along with other 
things in life which do the same, such as 
art and science and philosophy. These 
facts produce the problem of choice. (The 
conflict between science and religion, as 
that conflict has existed, and no doubt 


still exists, has, for many, heightened and 
intensified the problem of choice.) 

It is in the light of such facts that the 
decision as to method (or methods) must 
be reached. There are three methods, at 
least, which have been followed. These 
may be designated roughly as the “eight- 
eenth-century” method, the historical or 
comparative method, and the anthropo- 
logical method.° 

The first of these is named such not be- 
cause its use was confined to that period 
but because it was so highly characteris- 
tic of the thought of that time. The pro- 
cedure may be described an an attempt 
to ascertain the truth about religion by 
comparing already existing religions 
and eliminating their differences. The 
residue which they have in common is 
then abstracted and pronounced to be 
religion in its pure and primitive form, 
what it was (say) before it was corrupted 
by priestcraft—in short, what in its es- 
sential nature religion 7s. This purgation 
leaves (let us say) a supposed universal 
belief in the existence of a god and a sup- 
posed universal belief in a fundamental 
morality, or right. Reason, according to 
the eighteenth-century method, insists 
on this and nothing more; this consti- 
tutes the content of natural, (i.e., primi- 
tive) and “‘true”’ religion in every place. 
(The method is well followed in the 
attitude and work of Voltaire.) Bowman 
notes certain fallacies in this method. 
First, it is unhistorical, confusing the 
simplicity which is due to abstractness 
with the simplicity of primitive thinking, 
attributing the product of its own reflec- 
tive processes to the processes of un- 
sophisticated minds. This constitutes an 
inversion and perversion of history. Sec- 
ond, it is psychologically false, for it as- 
sumes. that primitive religion is based 


6 The first two of these methods overlap but 
have distinguishable elements. 
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upon considerations of reason rather 
than upon “instinct” (i.e., the whole 
conative, emotive, and cognitive life of 
man). Further, it may be remarked that 
even if the assumption of a universal) be- 
lief in the existence of a god were borne 
out by the facts—which is perhaps not 
the case—the argument would be a 
feeble one. This point requires clarifica- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of strict logic 
there is no reason why divergent proposi- 
tions—nunless, in their relations, they 
constitute certain types of logical opposi- 
tion—should not al) alike be true. Differ- 
ence does not imply incompatibility; and 
in this case the differences may be no 
more than different aspects or degrees of 
truth. In fact, the possibility of there be- 
ing degrees of truth and error is one 
which seems, on the whole, to have been 
overlooked or tacitly rejected, and with 
disastrous results. Bowman finds support 
here in the view of Von Hiigel,’ who as- 
serted that to take one’s stand on what is 
common to all religions is to argue that 
all differences must not only be false but 
must be equally false. This is to confuse 
impartiality with neutrality. It is a 
grievous error, Bowman contends, to 
make a rigid disjunction between true 
and false—so that facts in religion must 
be either the one or the other altogether 
and without qualification. He reinforces 
and clarifies his contention by reference 
to logic. From Aristotle to Locke, truth 
or falsity has been applied to proposi- 
tions. Hegel, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the proposition always has a 
falsifying effect and that therefore, in a 
sense, all propositions are false. For him 
truth resided not in the proposition, con- 
sidered as such, but in the concept; and 
the criterion was not anything that could 


7 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, pp. 6-7. 
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be described as characteristic of an as- 
sertion but rather the adequacy of the 
concept as a characterization of reality. 
Between these two views there is there- 
fore the difference between something 
which is characteristic of an assertion 
and something which is characteristic of 
a concept. Bowman considers it obvious 
that the way in which truth can be said 
to characterize a concept is very different 
from the way in which it can be said to 
characterize an assertion. There are 
propositions which we do not hesitate to 
describe as categorically true or false, 
but of which we could not possibly assert 
that they are both false and true. On the 
other hand, there are few concepts, if 
any, of which this is so. For example, 
one’s view or conception of justice is not 
true without being at the same time to 
some degree false, and it is not likely to 
be false without at the same time being 
to some degree true; at best and at 
worst, respectively, that appears to be 
obvious. But again, by way of example, 
the same can hardly be said of the propo- 
sition: ‘‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon.’’ 
From all this it appears that, while 
there is a sense in which truth and false- 
hood occur in a relation of simple dis- 
junction, there is also a sense in which 
they do not so occur. Or, in everything 
which admits of either, there is some- 
thing of each. 

The importance of this distinction for 
the study of the nature of the concept of 
religion, and in particular for the study 


8 Bowman is thus indicating that independently 
of my conception of (say) justice, there is an ideal 
of which the particular conception is an inadequate 
and not altogether true characterization. He be- 
lieves in a universal morality which, while in a true 
sense invariable, is so varied and flexible that it can- 
not be compressed within the limits of one of its 
aspects. Paradoxically the condition that renders 
particular aspects fit to characterize morality 
makes it inevitable that they should, in a sense, 
falsify the nature of the thing which they thus 
characterize. 
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of the different religions, can hardly be 
overdrawn. As we consider the subject, 
we see that the problem is that of the 
truth of religion, and it is complicated in 
that we have to make sure that we gain 
the truth about the truth. The eight- 
eenth-century view of religion seems to 
be based on the idea that agreement, or 
identity, and difference are to be taken 
as the marks of truth and falsehood re- 
spectively. It overlooks, however, what 
Bowman has called the truth of the 
predicate. This requires elucidation. 
Bowman distinguishes between truth of 
predication and truth of terms. In predi- 
cation, truth and falsity are disjunctive 
characteristics; the disjunctive charac- 
ter goes naturally with truth and false- 
hood, in so far as these are adjuncts of 
the proposition—that is, in so far as true 
and false is something which every sig- 
nificant assertion must be. 

The question, therefore, to be consid- 
ered is whether there is any sense in 
which the ideas of true and false apply 
other than in the sense of antithetical at- 
tributes in affirmative and negative prop- 
ositions. If we say S is P (e.g., Napoleon 
is virtuous), we have symbols standing 
for a proposition; and, taking the ex- 
ample of Napoleon, they say nothing 
about how virtuous he may be. Affirma- 
tion and denial here are, as Aristotle 
made clear, entirely formal. We are not 
compelled, or permitted, either to affirm 
or to deny anything in its own right but 
only as the result of some other denial or 
affirmation. Truth as seen from this 
point of view may be called the truth of 
the copula. In the case of Napoleon the 
question as seen, not according to an- 
tithetical attributes in affirmative and 
negative propositions but in another 
sense, i.e., from another point of view, 
reverses the situation. The question is no 
longer whether we are compelled, by cer- 
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tain previous statements, either to affirm 
or to deny some particular statement, 
but whether the predicate is a true des- 
ignation of the subject. Here, Bowman 
points out, quantitative considerations, 
or considerations of adequacy, may be 
of the greatest importance, not as re- 
gards the copula, but as regards the 
predicate. Hence, while we may be will- 
ing to concede that Napoleon is a virtu- 
ous man in the sense that he possesses 
virtues, and to that extent is virtuous, 
we may not be willing to concede that 
he is a virtuous man in another sense. 
Here the propositions ‘Napoleon is vir- 
tuous” and ‘Napoleon is not virtuous” 
may both be true. Or it may be a ques- 
tion whether Napoleon’s virtue or want 
of it is of a sufficiently distinctive char- 
acter to warrant our attributing either 
the one or the other to him. In this case 
neither of the assertions may be true. 
What we are therefore considering is the 
truth of the predicate, not the formal 
compulsions of affirmation and denial. 
Hence, Bowman makes a distinction be- 
tween the truth of the copula and the 
truth of the predicate or, rather, adds the 
latter to the former; for he will not have 
us imply that there are necessarily two 
kinds of truth but rather asserts that 
both reduce to one—namely, the right 
and the obligation to make assertions 
and to think certain thoughts. So far 
from there being two kinds of truth, in 
consequence of these reflections, it is 
rather the case that certain considera- 
tions become relevant, according as the 
question of truth is raised in connection 
with the act of predication itself or with 
the meaning of that which is predicated. 

As indicated previously, the eight- 
eenth-century method as applied to re- 
ligion overlooks the truth of the predi- 
cate; religion is not seen to be capable of 
varying degrees of adequacy of complete- 
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ness but rather is identified with a cer- 
tain formula or set of formulae in refer- 
ence to which we must put the unvary- 
ing question: Is this the formula of all re- 
ligions or is it not? It takes the position, 
then, that if it is the latter, it is no 
part of true religion. Eighteenth-century 
methodology failed to see, Bowman 
points out, that a religion may be a true 
religion, in the sense implied in the truth 
of the predicate, even though its doc- 
trinal content is not altogether true; in 
fact, this may be so in the absence of any 
very clearly formulated doctrine. This 
method took the distinguishing mark 
of true religion to be universality of 
acceptance, implying again that the 
standpoint of the predicate is not taken 
into account. The possibility overlooked 
here is that a doctrine may be a charac- 
terization within the limits of that doc- 
trine. Attention being concentrated al- 
together on the external relations in 
which the doctrine stands, this mistake 
occurs. In a word, the eighteenth-century 
method of determining the truth of re- 
ligion is that difference is taken as the 
mark of falsity. But, as Bowman asserts, 
the only sense in which it can be rightly 
considered such is that of logical differ- 
ence; that is, difference between propo- 
sitions having the same subject and 
predicate or dealing with the same sub- 
ject from mutually exclusive points of 
view. And the two forms of logical differ- 
ence being considered, namely, con- 
trariety and contradiction, it is seen that 
neither proves the falsity of both propo- 
sitions involved and that the latter de- 
mands the truth of one. 

If anyone asks Bowman, now, why all 
this logic is brought into the question of 
the true content of religion, and why the 
features various religions have in com- 
mon should not be the simple and ade- 
quate solution to our problem, he an- 
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swers: Agreement or uniformity, as a test 
of truth, is the same thing as difference 
as a touchstone of error. The eighteenth- 
century method is therefore a ‘‘pragma- 
tism of negations,’ as contrasted with 
the generous willingness to admit differ- 
ent points of view that marks the prag- 
matism of William James, particularly 
noteworthy in his The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience. The pragmatism of 
negation is cramped and _ grudging, 
whereas, whatever may finally be said 
of James’s affirmative pragmatism, it is 
at least more adequate than this. In this, 
a thin residue of abstractions remaining, 
when all differences have been eliminat- 
ed, will never give us the truth concern- 
ing religion; men are not influenced by 
abstractions in the way this method 
would demand, and there is not sub- 
stance enough here to constitute the con- 
tent of any genuine belief. 

However, Bowman is not “‘wholesale”’ 
in his destruction of this method. It is an 
attempt to express at least the rational 
character and universality of religion. 
And, indeed no religion can be true un- 
less it is at least reasonable and can be a 
religion for all men. The question is to 
discover where, with other elements, this 
rational, universal element is found; the 
true method cannot be to abstract differ- 
ences and carry off the remainder as the 
core of universal truth. The universal in 
religion must be what Hegel called the 
concrete universal as opposed to the ab- 
stract. Therefore, the universal will in- 
clude differences and not (merely) ex- 
clude them. That is, it must be a univer- 
sal capable of existing and expressing it- 
self in the presence of differences which 
may indicate imperfection but have no 
power to destroy it. Under variations of 
time, place, and historical circumstance, 
it must so include differences that they 
may even be required in order to give in- 
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dividuality and distinctiveness to reli- 
gion. Thus even differences may, in their 
turn, be able to express and convey a 
universal meaning. 

The conclusion reached, in conse- 
quence of the examination of the eight- 
eenth-century method, is that we are 
now in a position to note two features 
that we have reason to expect in the 
“ideal” religion. These features, highly 
general, are to be stated as follows. First, 
it must be a religion which in a sense em- 
braces all religions. It is only from this 
point of view that the discovery and not- 
ing of common features among religions 
takes on significance. Thus, what is com- 
mon is no longer that which is simply un- 
covered by the elimination of differences. 
The real preoccupation of the investiga- 
tor is with the objective truth of religion, 
and, when something is learned to be 
found in other religions that is similar, 
this discovery simply brings confirma- 
tion to the objective truth. (E.g., the 
fact that Christ’s ethical teaching is 
found in Judaism or that much of the 
doctrinal content of later Christianity is 
found in Greek philosophy—from which, 
no doubt, the former was to a large ex- 
tent derived.) The second feature in an 
ideal religion is that it must somehow be 
different from all others. There must be 
about it that which is individual and 
unique. In seeming contradiction to the 
first feature, the ideal religion must be 
in itself a religion among others. But it 
cannot be merely such. There must be 
something about it that is so unprece- 
dented that it has the right to claim 
comprehensiveness. Thus it will be dif- 
ferent to the point of uniqueness. Now 
universality and uniqueness, in the ideal 
religion, seem contradictory qualifica- 
tions. We find, says Bowman, that they 
imply each other; because the ideal is 
unlike any other single religion does not 


mean that it cannot be the religion of all] 
men. The two differentiae are not in- 
compatible.® 

The second method which Bowman 
noted, the historical or comparative, is 
related to the one already considered— 
as has been mentioned. Like eighteenth- 
century method, it examines the origins 
and development of actually existing or 
even extinct religions; but it avoids the 
abstractness of that method. However, 
it is likely to overlook the universal char- 
acter of religion, devoting itself exclusive- 
ly to historical detail. This is, of course, 
a procedure which is true to the historical 
method as such; but it is not adequate 
for the needs of our problem as a whole. 
Again, as this method has been used, it 
is confined to a treatment of history 
which sees history at best as a record of 
events, supplying data but containing 
no principles of judgment. However, in 
spite of these limitations, historical 
method remains a vitally important aid 
in our inquiry. 

The third method is the anthropologi- 
cal, which is the one Bowman adopts. He 
is convinced that it avoids the errors of 
the first and overcomes the limitations 
of the second. 


IV. RELIGIOUS METHOD PAR 
EXCELLENCE 


We must see what this anthropological 
method implies and what service it can 
render to our problem. These two points 
will be considered. As to the first, an- 
thropology is seen to differ from history 
in that, going back to earlier times, it has 
no direct literary records. Chronology 


9T have gone into Bowman’s treatment of eight- 
eenth-century method fairly extensively, since in 
philosophy of a religion and cognate investigations 
—theological mainly—the basis for comparative 
studies has been precisely this method; the conclu- 
sions he has reached in consequence of his critique 
of the method are important for today. 
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would not appear to be the distinguish- 
ing feature of anthropology. The life of 
man in the generic sense as opposed to 
the lives of individuals and _ society 
would appear to be the fundamental 
feature of this science and of the method 
deriving from it. This is very different 
from the generalizations of eighteenth- 
century method, for abstractness is 
avoided in the principle of evolution. It 
is from the point of view of the evolution 
of human life in its widest possible sense 
that anthropology undertakes its work. 
This is not contradictory to the generic 
aspect. Indeed, the combination of the 
two—generic and evolutionary—at once 
overcomes the faults of both eighteenth- 
century method and historical method. 
The evolutionary way is not abstract; 
the generic way is not limited. It is the 
method fitted par excellence to set forth 
religion as a concrete universal. Under- 
standing, then, what this method im- 
plies, we note, secondly, what service it 
renders to our problem. Here we observe 
two differing utilities. One is that begin- 
nings must be interpreted in the light of 
later development. Not everything in 
primitive religions, even among the fac- 
tors that occur universally, or all but 
universally, can be taken as clearly in- 
dicating the stuff of which “‘true” religion 
is made. For example, magic is common 
to the beginnings of both religion and 
science; yet the two have fought a death 
struggle in throwing off this universal 
characteristic of beginnings. Both have 
exorcised magic. Obviously, later devel- 
opments may be used as a touchstone for 
the true significance of the earlier; that 
is, there was something more fundamen- 
tal and essential in ideal religion and sci- 
ence than magic. This does not mean 
that survival is the sole criterion of the 
true; error and evil persist. Yet, while 
not being conclusive, the evidence from 
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survival is significant when brought into 
relation with our subject in other aspects. 

Hence another utility (or principle) of 
the anthropological method is the recog- 
nition of what Bowman terms “‘transcen- 
dental realism,” or “objective transcen- 
dentalism.” The first expression is prob- 
ably better. It will be of interest to note 
that in epistemological philosophy as re- 
lated to religion (or the field of values) 
the word “transcendental” has histori- 
cally (as in Kant) meant “having to do 
with the conditions that render knowl- 
edge possible.” The Kénigsberg philoso- 
pher held that human knowledge is de- 
pendent upon certain general conditions 
which are its principles and that these 
principles are not found in the manifold 
detail of knowledge itself. These prin- 
ciples are not (mere) items among others. 
The principles of knowledge are not part 
of the ordinary content of knowledge. 
This does not mean that they are un- 
knowable. Kant simply regarded them 
as going beyond empirical observations 
and generalizations from such observa- 
tions. The principles of knowledge are 
given in the same act by which we know 
anything, but they are not given in the 
same way. But, before we know them, we 
must see that they are implied in the 
knowledge which we have in such a way 
that without them that knowledge would 
not be possible.*° 

Now Bowman finds a difference be- 
tween Kant’s transcendentalism and 
what he is presenting in his use of the 
principle of transcendental realism. For 
Kant, transcendentalism has to do alto- 
gether with the conditions which make 


10 Cf, Kant’s introduction to his Critique of Pure 
Reason, where he seys that knowledge must begin 
with experience but that it is not all derived from 
experience; there is material of sense (empirical 
content) in all knowledge, but this could not be 
given of its own accord or all by itself. Other factors 
must be present to give meaning even to the notion 
of a given element. 
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knowledge possible; for Bowman, tran- 
scendental realism is concerned not alone 
with knowledge, or knowability, but 
with conditions of actual existence. Bow- 
man finds that existence is not an un- 
conditioned thing but that it depends 
upon ascertainable conditions. He means 
by this not particular things (so much) 
—things such as the fact that plants need 
water and animals air in order to live— 
but the more general truth, namely, that 
any physical object, in order to exist, 
must occupy space and time. In his em- 
ployment of the principle of transcen- 
dental realism, therefore, space and time 
are seen to be the principles of existence. 
To be sure, space and time do not tell us 
how or why physical things come to exist. 
But assuming—as it seems we must—a 
physical world, space and time are the 
conditioning principles of this existence. 
In connection with the problem we have, 
this fact has peculiar significance, for we 
are not merely concerned with existence 
but with a question of values in a world 
of facts. Just as the physical existence of 
a thing implies and depends upon the ob- 
jective reality of space and time, so a 
value of anything depends upon a tran- 
scendental condition which (alone) ren- 
ders all values possible. 

The important observation is now 
made that, if values exist, it may be the 
case that they do exist only in a universe 
containing entities which possess a char- 
acter other than that implied in the bare 
fact of their existence in space and time. 
For example, to put it in Bowman’s ex- 
pression, the reality of value may be 
fundamentally bound up with the prin- 
ciple of a “higher self-identity.” The 
strong assertion he makes is that, if the 
reality of space and time is a transcen 
dental condition of the existence of all 
that is physical, then the objective reali- 
ty of values is transcendentally condi- 


tioned by the existence of what we know 
as selves (i.e., highly integrated, self- 
identical wholes) ; and these we have not 
begun to explain when we have (merely) 
enumerated the conditions of their physi- 
cal existence—a task difficult enough in 
itself. Thus, Bowman asserts that, were 
there no personal selves or persons, there 
could be no such thing as values. The 
existence of such persons is a transcen- 
dental condition of values. This is what 
Bowman means by “transcendental real- 
ism.”’ Keeping in mind, then, the defini- 
tion that values depend upon a transcen- 
dental condition which renders all values 
possible, we are now able to clarify fur- 
ther the defining concept of religion. 
Bowman believes that the principle of 
transcendental realism indicates the 
broader possible notion of a universe in 
which man as person is, in some sense, 
“spiritually” conditioned. This requires 
clarification. Man’s sense of what life 
means or may mean leads to a deepening 
sense of his finitude and thereby to a 
more adequate apprehension of the in- 
finite and unconditioned in the religious 
sense. The kinds of conditionedness are 
formal and ontological: those typified by 
space and time and the relations of space 
and time which we assume in any at- 
tempt to indicate the position of an ob- 
ject and those typified in a self as subject 
to conditions which are not external (a 
self cannot be considered, in Bowman’s 
view, from the standpoint of the spatio- 
temporal system merely) but which im- 
ply the thought of a guaranteed universal 
order. We shall note in a moment the 
significance of an internal experience of 
life. In the present argument Bowman 
simply remarks that, when man seeks, 
as he has done and still does in religion, 
to address himself to a divine being, he is 
interpreting the object of his thought on- 
tologically; that is, he assigns existence 
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to the infinite or unconditioned that he 
thinks. Since religion is determined to 
realize existence in ideal form, by pos- 
sibilities inherent in personality, it finds 
these culminating in the idea of com- 
munion between the finite individual and 
a “divine person.” It asserts the exist- 
ence of a Being (God) to which the finite 
subject can relate his personality. How- 
ever valid this assertion (or postulate) 
may be, it is psychologically a fact and 
may be included in the defining concept 
of religion. (Incidentally, it finds its chief 
support from Christianity.) We shall re- 
turn briefly now to the question of an 
internal experience of life and shall see 
that it leads to the same conclusion con- 
cerning the concept of religion. 

Bowman believes that in the more 
complex levels of religious development, 
as (say) in Christianity, life is viewed in 
the comprehensive sense of being the ex- 
perience of what our experience means. 
This is not equivalent to what is called 
self-consciousness. To be sure, the latter 
is included in it. There appear to be two 
distinguishable, though not separable, 
orders of experience, the first comprising 
the total content of the second and in- 
cluding it as a special content of its own. 
The experience of life which is here in 
mind is not something abstracted or ex- 
tracted from life. It is the experience of 
being alive. Now, what religion offers is 
meanings which become, perhaps by 
means of the “offices” of religion, the 
meanings of our actual experience. The 
function of religion is to turn limited ex- 
perience of life into an experience of the 
whole, or what religion calls ‘the life 
eternal.”’ Our problem becomes one con- 
cerning what religion calls “the person- 
ality of God,” that is, an internal experi- 
ence of life which would mean the same 
thing as a completely comprehensive ex- 
perience. For Bowman the revelation of 
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God lies in the experience of being per- 
sons. (Two attitudes which are funda- 
mentally opposed, as seen from this view- 
point, to religion, are those which would 
treat subjects—i.e., persons, or selves— 
as objects, or objects as subjects. Reli- 
gion demands the treating of objects as 
objects and subjects as subjects. In 
its progressive unfolding religion most 
strongly implies the attitudes signified 
here and, so far as this issue is concerned, 
thereby marks itself off from irreligion.) 

Consequently, the principle of tran- 
scendental realism leads Bowman to as- 
sert that man has the right to believe in 
a universal Subject creative of its own 
experience. The logic of the situation 
points irresistibly not only to experience 
but to the Subject of it, and this in the 
universal sense. Hence the world may be 
viewed as an actuality of God’s experi- 
ence; and this means that beyond the 
“creation” of the physical world lies the 
creation of subject-selves as the supreme 
possibility of divine experience. Finally, 
the supreme possibility of human experi- 
ence is that it can be viewed from the 
standpoint of the “divine Experience’’ 
itself. To realize, says Bowman, that we 
are the content and product of ‘‘God’s 
creative energy,” in this sense, and that 
we are co-partners with the divine being 
in the business of living, is a life condi- 
tioned by insight; it is an act of knowl- 
edge. This is what religion would mean 
by its assertion: And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true 
God. 


V. EVALUATION AND CRITIQUE 


Bowman is a man in whom philosophic 
breadth and religious insight are remark- 
ably combined. He has developed a psy- 
chology of religion and a religious cos- 
mology which are worthy of serious 
study. His work has much in common 
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with that of the great American idealist, 
Josiah Royce, but illustrates a rap- 
prochement that is coming to exist be- 
tween realism and idealism.” This union 
of trends in modern philosophy is seen in 
the work of A. N. Whitehead, with 
whose epistemology Bowman’s own the- 
ory of knowledge appears to be in agree- 
ment; that is, when Bowman speaks of 
“the experience of experience” or the 
“conditioning of life’ within its cosmic 
matrix, he is evidently referring to that 
“causal efficacy” of data which are not 
revealed in ordinary sense perception 
but are revealed in what Whitehead 
calls ‘“‘nonsensuous perception,” or “‘in- 
tuition.’’*? It may be observed, at this 
point, that even though both these 
thinkers may have overlooked or disre- 
garded the fundamental factors of as- 
sociative thinking or conditioning (also 
implicit inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, and pragmatic thinking)—so that 
“intuition” is not ‘“‘non-sensuous’’—still, 
there can be no doubt that man possesses 
the sense of derivation of present experi- 
ence from past experience and its tending 
toward the future, a fact immediately 
apprehended if one carefully introspects. 
Both philosophers are alive to the danger 
commonly called “reification,” or the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness; they 
are, however, safeguarded from the dan- 
ger in their recognition of the truths 
enunciated by James and Bergson. Both 
are constantly occupied with the process 
of reality as a “stream of consciousness” 
or as a “vital life-force.”” They are con- 
cerned with the problem of whether “the 
conscious person is continuous with a 


™ For a discussion of the relation of realism and 


idealism see John K. McCreary, “The Interaction 
of Religion and Philosophy,” University of Toronto 


Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 4 (July, 1947). 
7 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 209- 


10, 231-35; cf. A. H. Johnson, “A. N. Whitehead’s 
Theory of Intuition,” Journal of General Psychology, 


XXXVII (1947), 61-66. 


wider self through which saving experi- 
ences come.’”’ This theory of knowledge 
lies at the back of Bowman’s concept of 
religion which emerges clearly. 

The defining concept of an adequate 
religion requires that it be two things at 
least: Universal yet different to the point 
of Uniqueness. The uniqueness, never- 
theless, is one which will not forbid that 
religion from being representative of all 
men. (The fuller content of Bowman’s 
definition of religion, following from his 
discussion, will be noted shortly.) One 
might ask, at this point, what the rela- 
tion of such a “concrete universal’ is 
with respect to specific religions, e.g., 
Christianity. Bowman believes that most 
of the great world religions are approxi- 
mations to the ideal; the religion of the 
Hebrews, Greek religion, the mysticism 
of the East, and others possess elements 
which reveal reflective awareness of the 
ideal of religion which Bowman has pre- 
sented. (Even early animism contained 
cognitions fundamental to the concept of 
religion, such as the living character of 
reality.) But Bowman confesses himself 
to be most familiar with Christianity. In 
trying to note the implications of his 
ideal for that particular religion, he 
gives, as we above anticipated, a richer 
content to his concept. He is led to the 
view that the Christian religion closely 
characterizes the ideal religion, for both 
religion considered in all its forms and 
the Christian form of it in particular re- 
veal the following similarities: (1) pre- 
occupation with and concern for exist- 
ence; (2) the progressive idealization of 
life and the deepening sense that exist- 
ence is valuabie only in virtue of the 
factors which render it personal; (3) the 
culmination of possibilities inherent in 
personality in the idea of communion be- 


William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 


1902), p. 515. 
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tween the finite individual and ‘‘a divine 
Person’; (4) relations with a material 
world and with other finite subjects, in- 
volving moral distinctions and judg- 
ments; and (5) the postulate of the exist- 
ence of a Being to which the finite sub- 
ject can relate his personality as a whole, 
so that the mandate to “‘believe in God,” 
in the sense here indicated, would be the 
basic mandate of religion. In this com- 
pleted statement of Bowman’s concept 
of religion, exemplified in Christianity, 
we find ourselves, in the present writer’s 
opinion, led to the problem of the validi- 
ty of the knowledge here discussed. A 
study of the validity of Bowman’s con- 
cept of religion should be undertaken. 

A word may be added concerning 
Bowman’s discussion of the historical 
and anthropological methods. He does 
not appear to have used the terms “his- 
tory” and ‘“‘anthropology” in the usual 
way. They appear to have meanings 
peculiar to his own purposes. The former 
term he applies to actual records of in- 
dividuals and societies (or civilizations) 
and the latter term as applying to the 
rise and evolution of human life in the 
generic sense. The critical comment may 
be offered, at this point, that modern an- 
thropologists consider their field of in- 
vestigation to be that of primitive so- 
cieties and continuous with the chrono- 
logically more recent field of history. 
Evidently, Bowman is using the word 
“anthropology” to express the character 
of those original determinants which re- 
sulted in the presence of human life on 
earth and its subsequent history. He is 
thinking the thoughts of Bergson as the 
latter set them forth in Creative Evolution 
and The Two Sources of Morality and Re- 
ligion. To go back any farther, in his use 
of this word, would bring Bowman into 
the field of paleontology (with the prob- 


lem of the origin of life and the relation 


of the inorganic to the organic). Pre- 
dominant throughout his work, in fact, 
is his keen interest in the question: What 
does it mean for a human being to be 
alive? (This is part of the larger problem, 
of course, concerning the “‘meaning”’ of 
the vital life force in all its manifesta- 
tions.) This use of the word “anthropolo- 
gy” led Bowman to a “method”’ derived 
from it and characterized by the function 
or principle of ‘‘transcendental realism,”’ 
which is the distinguishing mark of this 
method. Moreover, the employment of 
this principle brought Bowman directly 
to the theory of knowledge and the con- 
cept of religion stated above (pp. 26f.). 
Bowman believes that, since religion 
could never have developed unless hu- 
man life had been the kind of thing it is, 
and since “anthropological method” 
alone provides sufficiently wide perspec- 
tive of the biosocial origin and structure 
of human personality, that method is the 
most satisfactory one; though, as admit- 
ted, other methods are useful. Granting, 
if we wish, Bowman’s extended connota- 
tion of the term, he appears to be correct. 
In the studies of religion by Bergson, 
Alexander, and Lloyd Morgan this wide 
view is held. 

The world has suffered a great loss in 
the untimely death of this distinguished 
man, for, had he lived, he would have 
faced courageously the problems which 
both psychologists and philosophers may 
now pose in connection with his concept 
of religion. Probably the fundamental 
problem which haunts all serious investi- 
gators is that stated by the question: 
Should religious philosophy (and, in- 
deed, the philosophy of science) abandon 
the assumption that it is possible to es- 
tablish truth in these difficult matters 
and accept the more modest and humble 
role of contributing to progressive but 
never ending clarification of them? 








ON THE NOTION OF TRADITION IN JUDAISM 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH* 


F ONE tries to analyze the historical 
[= philosophical meaning of the 

notion of “tradition” in Israel, he 
must first draw the boundary lines of the 
field under consideration. Thus we shall 
distinguish between three principal 
meanings of that notion. First of all— 
and this meaning was the first in the his- 
torical development of Jewish thought— 
tradition (Massoret) means the textual 
and documentary aspect of the Bible, 
such as the rules of accurate writing and 


reading, etc. Second, the notion of tradi- 
tion means the whole domain of religious 


production in its theoretical and legal 
aspect. This production looks upon itself 


as a form of interpretation of the Bible, 
and its very essence and significance lie 
in the continuous commentary on the 


Bible. F. J. Molitor, in trying to find the 


connection between these two sides of the 


notion of tradition, says that the first 
meaning deals with the external aspect 


of the word of the Bible, while the second 
meaning deals with'the internal side, i.e., 
the content.! 

It is true that we can adopt this way 


of interpretation, but it does not exhaust 
the complexity of the subject. Tradition 


*The author was awarded both the M.A. and 
the Ph.D. degrees, the latter in 1938, by the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, where he has in recent years 
been engaged in teaching and further study. He has 
published various articles on philosophical subjects, 
both in Palestine and in the United States, together 
with three books in Hebrew, The Problem of Sub- 
stance in Philosophy from Kant to Hegel, Essay on 
System, and Modern Jewish Thought, Volume I. 
The second volume of the last, and another work on 
Marx’s philosophy, will shortly appear. 

* Philosophie der Geschichte oder iiber die Tradi- 
tion (2d ed.), I, 18 (Frankfurt A.M.: Hermann, 


1827 >: 
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in its second meaning is, indeed, con- 
cerned with the content of the Bible, the 
content as formulated in the words of the 
Bible, the words, on their part, being the 
subject of tradition in its first meaning. 
But the limitation of the second meaning 
to content only does not lay due stress 
on the immanent dialectic of tradition in 
the meaning just given, the dialectic of 
production by way of interpretation, 
which gives the words of the text their 
very meaning and value. And, further, 
the basis of the second meaning of the 
notion of tradition implies the essential 
religious assumption of Judaism—and 
here we do not find any formal distinc- 
tion between Judaism and the other posi- 
tive religions, namely, that religious life 
is based on a lingual and literary docu- 
ment. Thus a religious value is assigned 
to tradition in its textual quasi-external 
side, and therefore the interpretation of 
content is immanently connected with 
the strict observance of words. In other 
words, tradition has extended its mean- 
ing from the sphere of words to the 
sphere of content because religious life is 
built around the text and by the text. 
But these two meanings do not ex- 
haust the notion of tradition. We have to 
stress a third meaning, and, in doing so, 
we leave the sphere of literary production 
and theoretical thinking and shift to the 
sphere of historical reality and historical 
life of a nation and community. In its 
third meaning tradition comprises the 
totality of life as shaped and conveyed 
from generation to generation. The tran- 
sition from the first two meanings of tra- 
dition to the third is again connected 
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with the essence of Judaism. As the lit- 
erary document is not merely theoretical, 
as this document is the cornerstone of the 
real life of the community, the text is the 
constructive factor of the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation. In other words, the 
content expressed in the Bible involves 
obligations concerning the actual way of 
life of the individual and the community; 
and, as a way of life is a datum in the 
sphere of history, a necessary relation is 
established between the sphere of lan- 
guage and literature and the sphere of 
history and society. Although the three 
meanings of tradition became manifest 
in the course of Jewish history, the inter- 
relation among them is not merely a 
historical but also a systematic one. But 
this systematic interrelation involves 
some problems which will be discussed 
here. 

From the philosophical point of view 
we are interested in the latter two mean- 
ings of the idea of tradition, i.e., the in- 
terpretation which reveals the content 
and the actual life based on the relation 
to a literary document. We shall try to 
discuss the idea of tradition in its above 
two meanings by an approach from two 
poles of Jewish thought—that of the 
Middle Ages, on the one hand, and that 
of the nineteenth century, on the other. 
In his Introduction to Hovath Halevavoth 
Bahja [bn Paquda says that the Creator 
has opened three gates for the knowledge 
of his Torah: (1) sound reason; (2) the 
book of the Torah given to Moses; and 
(3) the traditions handed down from the 
ancestors, which they received from the 
Prophets. Here Bahja shows the three 
sources of religious knowledge—reason, 
revelation (the Torah given to Moses), 
three 


and = tradition—as coexistent 


sources which complement one another. 
Bahja does not analyze the interna) rela- 


tion among them, although we are right 


in our assumption that tradition was un- 
derstood as a source of religious knowl- 
edge which appeared at a later stage of 
religious life in succession to revelation, 
which has found its expression in the 
Torah. But it seems that the relation of 
historical succession between revelation 
and tradition did not influence the 
opinion on the reliability of tradition as 
a legitimate source of religious knowl- 
edge. 

This point, which had hardly been 
raised in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, became the cornerstone of the 
philosophy and historical thought of 
later generations, chiefly in the nine- 
teenth century. The chronological dis- 
advantage of tradition as the second 
stage is now being understood as the in- 
tegration of tradition into the chain of 
the historical consciousness of Judaism. 
The first link in this chain is the revela- 
tion, but the second link is tradition qua 
principle of Jewish spontaneous religious 
production. This principle is a later one 
from the point of view of time, but never- 
theless it has a validity of its own as the 
principle of continuous productivity by 
means of the adaptation of the letter of 
the Bible to the varying spirit of the 
times. Or, in other words, borrowed from 
the realm of value, we may say: the 
value of revelation is to be found in its 
status as the original and primary stage 
of religious consciousness, while the value 
of tradition is to be found in its being the 
stage of progress and advancement of 
that consciousness. This distinction was 
used by Abraham Geiger in his attempt 
to classify the epochs of Jewish history.” 
The philosophical expression of that new 
aspect is found with Solomon Form- 
stecher. Formstecher distinguished three 
stages in the development of Jewish re- 


2 See the author’s Hebrew book on Modern Jewish 


Thought, Vol. I. 
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ligious consciousness: revelation, prophe- 
cy, and tradition. In prophecy the Word 
of God still appears in its living relation 
to man, the Word of God itself being the 
principle of religious productivity. While 
to tradition the Word of God appears as 
a datum—a datum expressed either in 
the Torah or in the books of the proph- 
ets. Tradition means reflection applied 
to the Word of God qua datum. If we 
come to analyze the stages of religious 
consciousness, we discover the outstand- 
ing authority of the first two stages 
which are more reliable, as they are 
founded on a vital and immediate con- 
tact with the Word of God; while the 
third stage is a reflection by man only. 

But Formstecher tries to evaluate 
these stages from a different point of 
view, too: as against the productivity of 
God he puts the productivity of man, 
and thus it becomes clear that in tradi- 
tion—although less reliable in the reli- 
gious sense—the productivity of man 
emerges as leading principle. Therefore, 
Formstecher includes the first two stages 
in one sphere, which forms the period of 
objectivity in Jewish religious conscious- 
ness; while the third stage forms a sphere 
in itself, which is the period of subjectivi- 
ty in the development of Jewish religious 
consciousness. Two sets of ideas are thus 
built up. The one represents the ancient 
period of Jewish history from the chrono- 
logical point of view. The medium of re- 
ligious knowledge in that period is feel- 
ing. Feeling necessarily depends upon the 
Word of God, and its literary expression 
is found in prophecy. The second set 
means, from a chronological point of 
view, the modern period in Jewish his- 
tory. The medium of religious knowledge 
in this period is reason. The expression 
and embodiment of this period and its 
formative force is tradition. 

In this concept we find the clearest ex- 
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pression of the change which took place 
in the scale of values of the various 
sources of religious knowledge in Israel. 
The source which appeared later—tradi- 
tion—increased in significance owing to 
its subjectivity, and subjectivity has be- 
come the very principle of religious con- 
sciousness and its contents. But this con- 
ception could not solve its inherent prob- 
lem. According to its own logic, this con- 
ception is compelled to consider the 
Talmud, which is a later stage of Jewish 
production, as a higher stage in compari- 
son to the Bible, because the later stage 
is identical with reflection, while the 
former stage is identical with an objec- 
tive datum. But here historiosophy and 
the theory of knowledge of the modernis- 
tic trends of Jewish thought came into 
conflict with their own estimation of the 
religious standing of the fundamental 
documents of Israel. It was impossible 
to assign to the earlier Bible an inferior 
stage in comparison with the later Tal- 
mud, although that was the necessary 
conclusion if the premises of those mod- 
ernistic trends were strictly observed. 
But this change of evaluation, explicit or 
implicit, throws some light on system- 
atic problems involved in the meaning of 
tradition and on its epistemological and 
religious status. 

The first systematic problem we shall 
deal with is the problem of the relation 
between revelation and tradition. This 
problem can be formulated as the prob- 
lem of transition from the metaphysical- 
transcendent domain to the historical- 
immanent one, but in that transition we 
must distinguish between two aspects. 
Revelation is a temporal occurrence, 
from the standpoint of man, an occur- 
rence in historical time which can be de- 
termined, while, from the standpoint of 


3See Formstecher, Die Religion des Geistes, 
pp. 87, 199, 201. 
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God, revelation is an atemporal occur- 
rence. Therefore, in the very essence of 
revelation we meet the problems of the 
fundamental religious notions, that is, 
the transition from metaphysics to his- 
tory. This transition is a transition in 
time—tradition appears after revelation. 
But this transition is a transition in con- 
tent, too, as revelation is contained in 
tradition. Revelation serves in respect of 
tradition both as origin and as source, 
being the reservoir of content that has 
been developed successively by tradi- 
tion and in it. These two aspects of the 
relation between revelation and tradi- 
tion—the aspect of time and the aspect 
of content—stand out also from the 
point of view of tradition. Tradition is, 
on the one hand, the consecutive link 
after revelation, but, on the other hand, 
itis the interpretation of it. The relation 
between the two spheres—the meta- 
physical and the historical—is the actual 
problem. Tradition means historical oc- 
currence dependent upon an event that 
is historical in its status and suprahis- 
torical in its content. Tradition is always 
a historic motive based on a relation to 
the suprahistorical. Here we may use the 
Catholic formula on revelation as caput 
et origo of tradition. 

But here we meet another problem. 
Revelation as a divine act becomes itself 
a link in the historical chain, that is, it 
becomes itself a link in tradition. Revela- 
tion becomes not only the content which 
serves as a foundation to history but also 
the first event in the continuous process 
of history. Thus revelation creates his- 
tory through its content and through its 
dependence upon God who reveals him- 
self. Only the content of revelation 
enters into the continuity of tradition, 
while the ontological status remains 
transcendent toward that continuity 
and cannot become a link in tradition. 


In Roman Catholicism we find the con- 
cept that the relation between revelation 
and tradition can be explained from two 
points of view. From the material point 
of view there exists full identity between 
revelation and tradition, because tradi- 
tion is only a conservation of the re- 
vealed content; while there exists a dis- 
tinction between revelation and tradition 
from the formal point of view, because 
tradition is an act of the church, while 
revelation is an act of God.‘ But it seems 
that this distinction between the formal 
and material side does not cover the com- 
plexity of the interrelationship between 
revelation and tradition. We must add an 
aspect of modality, that is, revelation 
lies in the ontological sphere which is 
considered absolute, while tradition lies 
in the sphere of relations, including the 
relation with the sphere of the absolute. 
The primary problem of religious con- 
sciousness becomes the aporia: How does 
the ontological sphere of the absolute es- 
tablish the sphere of relativity, and how 
can the relations between the spheres be 
described? 

We have no other way here than to 
consider the relation between the two 
spheres as a relation of two opposite 
vectors. In the light of this assumption 
we will be able to understand the famous 
conception of R. Yehuda Halevi that the 
fact that revelation on Mount Sinai has 
been an occurrence in public is the evi- 
dence of its reliability, and thus we dis- 
cover the dialectic paradox of this con- 
ception. Here it is stated that tradition 
is the evidence of revelation and that, 
without tradition, there will be no inter- 
subjective knowledge on the fact of reve- 
lation. Tradition that received its foun- 
dation by revelation is nevertheless the 
medium conveying knowledge on it. 


4August Daneffe, S.J., Der Traditionsbegriff, 
p. 116. 
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From the ontological and material point 
of view, tradition is bound up with reve- 
lation; but, from the point of view of 
consciousness, revelation is bound up 
with tradition. And, further, the content 
of revelation is the content of the tradi- 
tional (i.e., historical consciousness), but 
this consciousness assumes its content not 
as one immanent in it but as given to it 
by revelation. When the historical con- 
sciousness of tradition is not aware of its 
dependence upon the ontological dimen- 
sion beyond it, the way is opened to the 
abolition of the demarcation line between 
transcendence and immanence as is done 
in the simple identification of the reli- 
gious content with the substance of his- 
tory. We meet such a trend in R. Nah- 
man Krochmal’s philosophy, where the 
Absolute Spirit is simultaneously as- 
sumed as the substance of the history of 
the Jewish people, that is, the national 
spirit of the people. But genuine religious 
consciousness has one way open only, 
namely, to perpetuate the tension be- 
tween the consciousness of an identifica- 
tion with its content and the conscious- 
ness of the absence of sovereignty over 
that content. 

In the light of this tension we can un- 
derstand the motives of two opposed so- 
lutions of the problem of relationship be- 
tween revelation and tradition. On the 
one hand, there is the ‘‘ecstatic’’ solu- 
tion, the object of which is to abolish 
normal consciousness, as consciousness 
has no task of its own, absorbed as it is 
with a strange content. The ecstatic solu- 
tion tries to put the function of con- 
sciousness on the same level with the 
substance of content. Just as the sub- 
stance does not form part of conscious- 
ness, so function should also not be part 
of it—and, as its consequence, the aboli- 
tion of consciousness and with it the 
abolition of the polarity between it and 


the content. On the other hand, there is 
Herman Cohen’s conception of created 
reason. The religious meaning of this con- 
ception is that functional consciousness 
is permeated with substantial content, 
which is the content of revelation. The 
created consciousness stands in relation 
to the revealed content, and, as it has 
been created by the Revealer himself, 
consciousness becomes an integral part 
of the totality, and the way is opened for 
its immanent exposition. Both conscious- 
ness and its content are related to God, 
and therefore a special position has been 
assigned to consciousness. 

We shall sum up this section of our 
analysis by using two terms borrowed 
from Hegel’s Philosophy of Spirit: The 
absolute spirit precedes both in time and 
in content the objective spirit, but there 
is no immediate connection with the ab- 
solute spirit except through the objective 
spirit, and there is no possibility of ab- 
stracting the content of the absolute 
spirit from its presence in the objective 
spirit. Thus tradition has been criticized 
(e.g., by Maimonides) as being only a 
mediated way of religious knowledge, 
while speculative knowledge tried to be 
a way of direct relation with the divine 
object. But even if this spect itive solu- 
tion succeeds in its identification with the 
traditional content, it cannot a priori 
achieve a modal identification, and 
modality here is an organic part of the 
content. 

But the dialectical tension implied in 
the very content and status of the idea of 
tradition has its traces in the field both 
of typology of religious attitudes and of 
the history of the Jewish religion. If we 
try to discover the philosophical premises 
of the Jewish reform movement in the 
nineteenth century, then it appears that 
this movement resolved the tension in- 
volved in tradition by a one-sided deci- 
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sion in favor of the functionality of con- 
sciousness. Therefore, tradition has been 
understood not as the principle of con- 
servation of the permanent content but 
as the principle of everlasting productivi- 
ty. In the reform movement a complete 
historicization of tradition took place, 
although tradition is to be understood as 
a bridge between the suprahistorical 
sphere and the historical one. This his- 
toricization became possible by severing 
the functionality of the historical con- 
sciousness from its relation to revelation, 
which occupies the ontological dimension 
of suprahistoricity. 

We shall now consider a further sys- 
tematic problem. The correlative de- 
pendence between tradition and revela- 
tion raises another question: How is it 
possible to lay down in principle the con- 
nection between revelation and tradition 
qua historical consciousness? What is the 
place which historical consciousness oc- 
cupies in the domain of faith? We find, 
with R. Saadia Gaon, a quasi-epistemo- 
logical justification for the validity of 
tradition, by saying that tradition is a 
part of historical knowledge. The “reliable 
statement”—it has been said there—is 
built up on the sciences of sense and of 
reason. But it may be that, in this adap- 
tation of historical knowledge to the 
sources of religious knowledge, a justi- 
fication is being given to the validity of 
historical knowledge but no justification 
for the special position occupied by his- 
torical knowledge in the domain of faith. 
In Christian thought we find another at- 
tempt at that adaptation. Here we read 
that ¢radibilitas is a transcendental predi- 
cate, that is, a universal characteristic of 
being like unum, verum, bonum. There 
exists an internal relation between the 
predicate of tradibilitas and the predicate 
of bonum, because bonum is essentially 
bonum for the others—it can a priori be 


transferred.’ But it seems that here tradi- 
tion has been used as an equivocal term, 
because from the point of view of tradi- 
bilitas there is no difference between tra- 
dition as the principle of history con- 
nected with the transcendent content 
and revelation as an act of transcendence 
toward immanence. The place of revela- 
tion can be logically justified in the same 
way: bonum reveals itself, since the very 
essence of bonum is to pass beyond its 
limit and to exist for the others. The 
problem at issue is not the problem of the 
relation between the absolute entity and 
the created world but the special and dis- 
tinct relation between the absolute con- 
tent, on the one hand, and history and 
time, on the other. 

From this point of view also Molitor’s 
attempt must be considered as unsuc- 
cessful. His epistemological or anthropo- 
logical justification of tradition is based 
on the assumption that the human spirit 
has no activity of its own and, like the 
feminine element, depends on fertiliza- 
tion from outside. Tradition means the 
principle of activity through absorption 
from the outside. Molitor made use of the 
fundamentals of Leibnitz’s theory of 
knowledge for the treatment of the prob- 
lem of tradition; but here, too, we must 
voice the same criticism as in the case of 
the conception of tradition qua transcen- 
dental predicate: the fertilization from 
the outside does not necessitate the iden- 
tity with tradition.® Revelation, too, is a 
fertilization from the outside. The active- 
passive spirit does not demand historical 
life in particular; it can be moved even 
by a single act of revelation. Therefore, 
the question remains open as to the place 
of history and historical consciousness in 
the sphere of religion—whether the rela- 
tion between them is a relation mediated 
by man as historical being or whether 


5 Op. cit., p. 4. 6 Molitor, op. cit., pp. 2f. 
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this relation is based on the fact that 
both religion and history are manifesta- 
tions of the spirit, and the spirit is origi- 
nally historical—a conception touched 
by Rudolf Otto, who, however, does not 
seem to have felt how this conception 
confuses his own idea of the holy. The 
naive religious conception has its clear 
solution, namely, that history has been 
created like all reality and as a relation 
exists between the Creator and his crea- 
tions, a relation exists between the Cre- 
ator and the creation called “history.” 
But this solution is unable to explain the 
special status and the particular impor- 
tance ascribed to historical consciousness 
within the scope of religious conscious- 
ness. Religious consciousness presup- 
poses historical consciousness, and _his- 
torical consciousness presupposes reli- 
gious consciousness; and here, again, no 
other way is open to our consideration 
than that of the dialectical correlation. 

Within the sphere of Judaism a further 
connection must be pointed to—a con- 
nection which cannot be deduced from 
the formal status of the idea of tradition. 
The historical community, that is, a com- 
munity living its historical life, became 
the subject of the religious life in its 
quality of substratum for the material- 
ization of duties and of an active factor 
in that materialization. In this concep- 
tion of Judaism hardly a demarcation 
line can be drawn between the two modes 
of relationship stressed by Schleier- 
macher: whether religion is society or 
whether it is a domain which has society. 
The community which was made the 
substratum for norms became a norm in 
itself, and the life of the community was 
integrated in the sphere of faith. From 
this integration some conclusions are to 
be drawn regarding the third meaning of 
tradition, not as the principle of religious 
consciousness, but as the totality of life. 


Through this connection with the 
community the idea of tradition became 
not merely a principle constituting the 
historical consciousness of Israel but 
also an idea connected with the historical 
reality of Israel, fertilized by that reality 
and creating it. We shall make here some 
preliminary observations regarding the 
difference between the idea of tradition 
in Judaism and the idea of tradition in 
Roman Catholicism. Tradition in Roman 
Catholicism is, in the first place, bound 
to the sphere of dogmatic and theoretic 
statements of the church and, second, to 
the hierarchical structure of the church. 
The Catholic tradition is a composition 
of the theoretic and institutional aspects 
of the life of the church, and it is in essence 
an attempt to combine the demand for 
an authoritative interpretation of the 
dogma with the demand for a ladder-like 
administration of the church throughout 
the generations. Tradition in its Roman 
Catholic meaning does not cover the full 
totality of the life of communities, owing 
to the decisive historical cause: Catholi- 
cism is to these communities a dogmatic 
and institutional system brought to them 
from the outside. Therefore, we find in 
Catholicism the necessity for stressing 
the formal characteristic of tradition, 
such as wniversalitas, antiquitas, con- 
sensus omnium. While in the idea of tra- 
dition in Israel the fact is manifest that 
here the totality of life is involved and 
that tradition is limited neither to the 
dogmatic side nor to the institutional 
side. The life of the Jewish society is the 
very content of tradition; it is deter- 
mined by tradition in its theoretical 
meaning but, at the same time, passes be- 
yond the sphere of theory. Tradition in 
its formulated theoretical form wishes to 
appear as the historical consciousness of 
the Jewish community, a consciousness 
creating the history and reflecting it. The 
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way of life of the people which is part of 
tradition in its theoretical meaning when 
it is being materialized is shifted to the 
sphere of actual history. Thus tradition 
necessarily involves the tension between 
the sphere of meaning and consciousness, 
on the one hand, and the sphere of actual 
history and life within time, on the other. 
By this integration in the historical life 
of a community tradition qua norm of 
life becomes involved in the complexity 
of historical life and the problems in- 
herent in it. 

Tradition is now called upon to solve 
the problems involved in the relations be- 
tween generations as a relation of trans- 
mission and reception. The idea of tradi- 
tion qua totality of the actual life of a 
community is based on two premises: 
(1) it assumes the existence both of a 
transmitting and of a receiving genera- 
tion and (2) it assumes that the receiving 
generation will a priori integrate its prod- 
uct in the context of meanings expressed 
in the legacy of the transmitting genera- 
tion. This assumption of the existence of 
actual successive generations which are 
nevertheless contained in an objective 
and even absolute sphere which sur- 
rounds them and determines their in- 
ternal relations beyond the relation of 
succession of time—this assumption is 
the first axiom of tradition in its larger 
(third) meaning. In other words, tradi- 
tion assumes that the relation between 
the generations is identical with their re- 
lation to the objective legacy of the gen- 
erations and that the historical and tem- 
poral differences between the generations 
do not prejudice the substantial identity 
of all the generations with the legacy. 
The very assumption of tradition is that 
there is no generation standing in im- 
mediacy or that all the generations are 
standing in immediacy, i.e., in their rela- 
tion to the content of tradition. Tradi- 


tion identifies historical reality with 
meaning and rejects the opinion that the 
ontological transition from meaning to 
reality implies an alteration in meaning 
and a change in reality. This conception 
is based on some principles of the idea of 
history—principles regarding both the 
history as a whole and the historical time 
in particular. 

Tradition considers history as a syn- 
thesis between meaning and reality or 
actual life, because without that syn- 
thesis there is no sense in a relation be- 
tween the generations based on a reli- 
gious, ethical, or theoretical norm. But 
in that synthesis the determining factor 
is the factor of meaning; the reality is a 
datum and does not immanently possess 
the factors which shape it and constitute 
its content. Reality is merely the sub- 
stratum for the materialization of the 
embodiment of meaning. The relation 
between the two factors establishing his- 
torical reality is one-sided. In other 
words, not merely the historical con- 
sciousness of the generation is estab- 
lished by the religious content, as con- 
sciousness is only the conservation of 
that content, but even historical reality 
is established by that content. Tradition 
in its theoretical meaning is the content 
of the consciousness of the generations 
and the causative force building the re- 
ality of the generations. A condensation 
of history into meaning takes place here. 
But, owing to this very fact that the ele- 
ment of content is the only causative 
force, tradition necessarily presupposes a 
correlation between the generations: The 
transmitted content must be to the re- 
ceivers a content of their own, and it 
cannot be latent, merely given. Tradition 
presupposes here, according to its own 
logic, both the compulsion on the part of 
the legacy and the willing identification 
with it. 
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By the identification of the genera- 
tions with the legacy, the generations be- 
come absorbed in it. The present actuali- 
ty of every generation means their iden- 
tification with the past. The dimension 
of the past becomes the decisive dimen- 
sion; in fact, the only dimension in tradi- 
tion’s conception of time, if we leave out 
of account here the future as the dimen- 
sion of redemption. If we employ here the 
distinction of Augustine, we may say 
that the present is always the presence 
of the past and that the past is not the 
past in regard to the present. The onto- 
logical and factual existence of the pres- 
ent is not an existence in the sphere of 
meaning. From the point of view of reali- 
ty the present exists independently, but 
from the point of view of meaning the 
present is an offshoot only. The concep- 
tion of historical time is a mirror of the 
conception of history; the decisive causa- 
tive factor is the meaning and not the 
reality, and the meaning here is a part of 
the past and even the past itself. Rut the 
significance of the past as the reservoir 
of content is not a historical one; its 
validity is founded on its relation with 
the absolute content of revelation. From 
this point of view we can understand the 
philosophical content of an important 
turn in Jewish history—the crisis of 
secularization in Israel. Secularization is 
an attempt to detach the reality of Jewry 
from its integration in the determined 
meaning of tradition in aiming at the 
production of a new meaning. Seculariza- 
tion is an attempt to elevate reality to 
the level of an independent causative 
factor. From the point of view of the con- 
ception of time, we may say that secu- 
larization is an attempt to raise the 
status of the present from that of an off- 
shoot to that of productivity. 


In the end a last observation. We shall 
formulate the question in the manner of 
Kant: How is this significance of mean- 
ing to reality possible? We shall find the 
answer to this question if we consider 
again the relation between tradition qua 
totality of life and tradition qua his- 
torical consciousness. The connection 
with the one content, i.e., the continuity 
of the identity of the content, establishes 
the continuity in the relation between the 
generations. Therefore, the material as- 
sumption of the historical conception lies 
in the consideration that the content is 
one. Here tradition is confronted with 
an immanent difficulty. In its very na- 
ture tradition is necessarily an accumula- 
tive conception, that is to say, the actual 
reality of the nation is an accumulation 
of contents, appearing in the course of 
history, through their relation to the one 
content. But, as a matter of fact, the 
historical process is not only an accumu- 
lative one but also a selective one. The 
integrity of the historical conception of 
tradition has to face the facts of differ- 
ences of opinion in Israel—the facts of 
various religious movements and trends. 
All those differences and movements ap- 
pear as trends of tradition, but neverthe- 
less a historical—and not a dogmatic— 
decision has been made in their respect, 
i.e., a selection. Therefore, the immanent 
problem of tradition is the problem of the 
relationship between accumulation and 
selection and the justification of selection 
within the scope of an accumulated to- 
tality. Decision in this field admits of the 
introduction of factors of evaluation into 
the historical conception, those factors 
being factors of meaning but nevertheless 
factors of the present and not of the 


past. 
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NATHAN SODERBLOM 


WALTER SILLEN* 


I 


ATHAN SODERBLOM (Lars Olof 
N Jonathan) was born on January 
15, 1866, in Tréné, Hilsingland, 

a province of hills and forests, lakes and 
rivers, which lies in northern Sweden. 
Peopled by a stubborn folk who were 
“something violent but also easily stirred 
by fervent preachers of the Christian 


message .. . . Halsingland was his Gali- 
lee, the land of his infancy and early im- 
pressions.””* 


His father, Jonas Sdderblom, who 
sprang from a line of independent yeo- 
men, had been awakened in his younger 
days by a religious revival and became a 
zealous seeker of souls. “If you want 
someone who is able to point you the way 
to heaven,”’ said a church official to a 
group seeking spiritual counsel, “then 
call upon Jonas Séderblom.”” He has be- 
come a somewhat legendary personality 
in that section by reason of his austere 
and simple life, patterned after the spirit 
of Thomas 4 Kempis and The Imitation 
of Christ, going so far as to deprive him- 
self of mattress and pillow and limiting 
himself to one hod of coal a day, even 
during the severest northern winter. The 
rule of life with which he admonished 


* The Reverend Walter Sillen, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Watertown, Massachusetts, had 
his theological training at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, of which institution he is now a 
trustee. He received his Master’s degree from Brown 
University. Christendom published in its summer 
issue, 1947, his ‘“‘Nathan Séderblom and Christian 
Unity.” 

Nathan Séderblom, The Living God (London, 
1933), Pp. Xl. 

Olle Nystedt, Nathan Séderblom (Uppsala, 
1931), p. ii. 
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his sons was: “Subdue the flesh; flee 
from it.” 

The daughter of a Danish physician 
who had settled in Sweden, Nathan’s 
mother, Sophie Blume Séderblom, came 
from a family which had produced cler- 
gymen, physicians, and soldiers. She was 
an intelligent and gentle woman and, 
according to her famous son, the soundest 
teacher he had ever had. 

In this devout home, where he learned 
the meaning of hard work and severe 
simplicity, Nathan lived like one of the 
quiet in the land of the Savior’s day. 
Here he was taught to follow the prin- 
ciples for living outlined in The Imitation 
of Christ, a copy of which was his father’s 
engagement gift to his mother. His child- 
hood environment made it possible for 
him always to understand the simpler 
and more popular forms of religious ex- 
pression, and later in his life many heard 
him play and sing with warmth and deep 
feeling the devotional psalms of Wallin 
and the hymns of Ahnfelt which he had 
learned in his youth. 

After he had completed his prelimi- 
nary education in the provincial town of 
Hudiksvall, Nathan entered the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala in 1883. This was a time 
of spiritual drought in the intellectual 
world. There was little moderation in 
political and philosophical thinking, and 
radicalism and reaction were in the as- 
cendant. While personal honor was 
cherished and truth was earnestly sought 
and some minds were kindled with a zeal 
for social righteousness, most of the 
faculty and students were out of touch 
with any vital religious life and thought. 
Sdderblom, however, found some stu- 
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dents who were refreshed from inner 
springs and who were willing to help him 
in an attempt to restore faith to the uni- 
versity. A little band of students, of 
whom Nathan Séderblom was one, met 
to read Ibsen and Kierkegaard. 

This was a critical period in the history 
of theological study, due largely to the 
work of Julius Wellhausen, whose his- 
torico-critical method swept before it the 
faith of those who could conceive of 
nothing but the inerrant literalism of 
traditional orthodoxy. As belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Holy Bible 
toppled, the study of theology became no 
idle game for triflers. According to 
Séderblom’s own testimony, there 
seemed to be no absolute help for anyone 
in anything, and he and other students 
of theology were driven to prayer and the 
convincing evidence of personal religious 
experience. The historical method, how- 
ever, did not prove to be the deadly foe 
they had feared, for they found that a 
new light of certainty bathed the scrip- 
tures, and their Christian faith gained in 
clarity, insight, and individual vitality. 
Séderblom seldom mentioned his early 
personal experiences, but once in a ser- 
mon he bore testimony to the work of a 
humble soul who at a critical moment 
during this university period pointed out 
to him the words of John 3:14, 15, 
where he saw, as never before, the mighty 
fact of the crucified Savior and experi- 
enced a satisfying conviction of the right- 
eousness and forgiveness of God through 
which he won a positive faith. This new 
and stronger faith was grounded in the 
person of Christ, and once and for all 
Nathan was delivered from what he 
called “‘antideluvian theology.” God’s 
revelation became a growing reality to 
him, and all his life he sought to combine 
the deepest elements of the Christian 
faith with an enthusiastic responsiveness 


to all new insights into truth. Séderblom 
was never a “dray horse” or a pedantic 
theologian. He was both priest and 
scholar and, engaged in this two-way 
traffic, was saved from dryness of soul as 
he drew spiritual sustenance from as- 
sociations with worshiping congrega- 
tions. 

Séderblom’s student days proved a 
testing ground for these newly discovered 
powers. He took a leading part in the af- 
fairs of the Saturday Club, a missionary 
society composed of students from the 
faculties of law, medicine, theology, etc., 
and learned how to address and persuade 
men. These college years were to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for his develop- 
ment as a scientific historian of religion 
and ecumenical prophet, for, by attend- 
ing the Northfield student conference in 
1890, he caught the vision of a universal 
church—a concept far beyond his previ- 
ous traditional idea. 

After his ordination on March 5, 1893, 
Séderblom became chaplain at the 
Uppsala hospital, where he served until 
appointed to a similar position with the 
Swedish legation in Paris and as minister 
of the Swedish church there. He was 
married the same year to Anna Forsell, 
who also had been a student at Uppsala. 
At Paris, where his guiding principle was 
Paul’s words, “I have become all things 
to all men, if by any means I might save 
some,” he had a varied experience. There 
were no large crowds to preach to, and 
much of his time was occupied in per- 
sonal work with Swedish artists, busi- 
nessmen, students, attachés, and ex- 
patriates. Nevertheless, he found time 
to study and to write, attaching himself 
to the Protestant faculty at the Sor- 
bonne, which at that time was the only 
theological school in Paris. Two of his 
studies were published during his resi- 
dence in France. In 1899 appeared Les 
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Fravashi, his excellent study of early 
Persian religion, in which he treated of 
the Zoroastrian concept of guardian 
spirits held by the Iranian Fravashi. This 
was followed in 1901 by his well-known 
La Vie future d’aprés le Mazdeisme, his 
doctoral thesis, presented to the theo- 
logical school of the Sorbonne. It was in 
Paris that Auguste Sabatier came to 
have so strong an influence upon the the- 
ological thinking of the Swedish pastor. 
Séderblom, however, was unsatisfied 
with the lack of a real appreciation of the 
person of Christ and with the mystery of 
the Cross which he found at the French 
Protestant divinity school. 

Every Monday evening was open 
house at the parsonage, Rue Maleville 2, 
near Parc Monceau. Artists and stu- 
dents, travelers and businessmen, lega- 
tion attachés and other friends, gathered 
for companionship and discussion, read- 
ing and music and, always, refreshment. 
Each evening closed with prayers and a 
hymn. Frequently, Pastor and Mrs. 
Séderblom accompanied the students on 
outings into the near-by countryside, a 
favorite destination being Port Royal, 
where Pascal had lived. Séderblom al- 
ways made good use of this opportunity 
to acquaint the young people with some 
of the qualities of this Christian genius. 


Il 


In 1901, at the age of thirty-five, fol- 
lowing two trial lectures delivered in 
Sweden, Séderblom was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology at Uppsala and at the 
same time was made prebend of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Staby, a 
section of Uppsala. The family moved 
into the small parsonage at Staby so that 
he could be near his parishioners. The 
combination of teaching and pastoral 


care delighted him, and he strove to 


bring the special contribution of each to 
bear upon the other. 

For the first two years of his teaching 
career Sdderblom led the students through 
the entire history of religion. In all these 
studies he endeavored to make it clear 
that there was but one pattern in this 
direct relationship between God and 
man. The students were deeply moved 
as they listened to his stirring reading of 
the Babylonian penitential psalms or as 
he unfolded the originality of Moham- 
med as a religious personality. A device 
he often employed was to draw on the 
blackboard a diagram of the situation in 
the history of religion, showing how be- 
lief and criticism might be regarded as 
disputing parties, pleading their cases 
before the judgment seat of science. At- 
tendance at his lectures was marked by 
a steady growth, in spite of the fact that 
they were delivered at eight o’clock in 
the morning. Several reasons may be 
given for the popularity of his courses: 
his sense of humor, his ability to give life 
to the study of the history of religion, 
and the spirit of true reverence with 
which he approached its inner nature. 
But, first and foremost, the secret lay in 
the purpose of his teaching as he defined 
it at the outset of his career. He was al- 
ways a student, learning as well as in- 
structing. 

While Séderblom worked along several 
lines during his years of professorial ac- 
tivity, it is possible to plot three main 
drives. The first was his purpose to 
sketch in its totality the diverse world of 
religious history and then proceed to a 
classification along certain inclusive in- 
sights. He was unusually able to present 
an over-all and unified view of his sub- 
ject, from its primitive beginning to its 
highest representation. Never a special 
pleader for Christianity, he presented the 
teachings of the great world religions 
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quietly, impartially, and reverently, con- 
fident that Christianity had nothing to 
fear from a reputable and unobstructed 
scientific examination. His second con- 
cern was to make his students as fully 
aware as possible of their contemporary 
religious situation. It was in this connec- 
tion that he presented both Catholic and 
Evangelical forms of Christianity in a 
series of lectures published under the 
title Religionsproblemet. A third major 
emphasis is shown by a course of lectures 
on Swedish theology of the nineteenth 
century, a line of approach based upon 
his prevailing interest in his own church 
and the uniqueness of her piety. 

As prebend, Sdderblom took an active 
interest in the everyday affairs of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Staby and 
was responsible for the complete restora- 
tion of the edifice. A significant insight 
into his thought may be found in con- 
sideration of a remark he made in refer- 
ence to the sanctuary. Two small 
statues were placed on either side of the 
altarpiece, which portrayed the Last 
Supper. One statue was the image of 
Erik Gustaf Geijer, the other was Eldh’s 
well-known bust called ‘Mother.’ In 
speaking of them, Sdéderblom said: 
“Upon one side I placed Sweden’s great- 
est thinker and on the other a simple 
woman of the common people, with a 
back bowed down by the burden of toil, 
because before Him who stands in the 
center both the learned philosopher and 
the humble woman appear in need of 
God’s redeeming mercy.’’ 

When Séderblom conducted divine 
service in the tiny church, it was an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten by the 
worshipers. Under his leadership men and 
women customarily concerned only for 
the sermon were taught that the altar 
service was able to edify as well as the 


3 Ibid., p. 12. 


preaching. One biographer declares that 
it is difficult to characterize his preach- 
ing; there was something dag frisk 
(“daily fresh’’?) about it. As one plain 
man expressed it, “One heard his own 
heart beat in his words.” But, like every 
preacher, he could be most irregular, and 
occasionally it was difficult to follow his 
thoughts in their darting flight. The 
ground motive of his preaching steadily 
deepened with the passing of the years, 
and his style became simpler and more 
direct. The Cross was central in his 
preaching, since he believed that God’s 
continued revelation reached its high 
point in the Cross. As he once said: 
“Nothing speaks so simply and at the 
same time so penetratingly, or so com- 
fortingly. Nothing effects redemption 
and release as does the Cross. The cen- 
tral point in my theology is the mystery 
of Christ’s substitutionary suffering.’ 

On Monday evenings a most diversi- 
fied group would gather in Sdderblom’s 
home; present were professors, students, 
and local pastors. Sometimes there were 
only a few, when “perhaps it was most 
fun’’; at other times the group filled the 
house. These discussed nearly everything 
between earth and heaven and sang an 
extensive collection of songs—children’s 
songs, hymns, folk tunes, revival songs. 
Once of an evening Sdderblom sat down 
at the organ and to his own accompani- 
ment and without book sang the old 
Ahnfelt song, “In a Deep and Endless 
Wood”’—at least twenty-eight stanzas. 
Then, turning around on the stool to face 
these younger and older academics, he 
indicated how that simple childish song 
described both the Christian conception 
of the nature of God and the experience 
of conversion. 

Under what seemed to be a playful optimism 
that keenly enjoyed the small humorous ab- 

4 [bid., p. 122. 
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surdities which he came across, was hidden a 
deep sense of the tragedy of life. The harmoniz- 
ing principle that made an organic whole out of 
this bewildering richness was his Christian faith. 
His conviction of the forgiveness of sins and of 


the essential given-ness of life made him a great 
giver, and gave a deep inner meaning to that 


overpowering, victorious generosity, that sun- 
like radiancy which remains to those who 


loved him as the dominant impression of all.s 


Séderblom always had time to help 
people. Perchance a student lay in a hos- 
pital bed, far from home, awaiting a 
surgical operation; he was there, a true 
father-in-God, to spend an hour at 
the bedside, giving him courage and 
strength. Once he had taken an interest 
in a student, Sdderblom always remem- 
bered him; from time to time there would 
come a post card bearing a friendly greet- 
ing, or perhaps a book or a clipping. It is 
not hard to imagine what this meant to 
a lonesome minister. “It was Dr. 
Séderblom who held me up during the 
first difficult years,’ said many a former 
student. 

In 1912 Sdderblom was called to be- 
come professor of the history of religion 
at the University of Leipzig. He still 
maintained his chair at Uppsala, for, 
when it was vacation time in Germany, 
he lectured in Sweden. His most impor- 
tant work in the history of religion, 
Gudstrons Uppkomst, dates from this 
period. There were men from China and 
Japan as well as from continental Europe 
among the group who gathered in grow- 
ing numbers around his lecture desk. The 
Monday-evening tradition was main- 
tained in Leipzig, and the Séderbloms en- 
tertained students and such renowned 
scholars as Althaus, Hauck, and Kittel. 
“This circle of international students in- 
terested them tremendously, and the 
friendships and associations with such 
scholars as....the historian Lam- 


5 Séderblom, of. cit., p. xviii. 


precht, Wach and Sohm the jurists, and 
the philosopher Wundt must have been 
especially stimulating.”® Adolph Wach, 
president of the German Gustav Adolph 
Foundation and a colleague of Dr. Séder- 
blom, held him in highest esteem. 

Séderblom gave his final lecture at 
Leipzig on the day of the first German 
mobilization for World War I. Many of 
his students went almost literally from 
his classroom to the training camps. 


III 


Just as a new church year began, on 
November 13, 1913, Archbishop Johann 
August Ekman died. The king, who had 
to appoint a successor, was to choose 
from among Bishop Lovgren of Skara, 
Bishop Billing of Karlstadt, and Profes- 
sor Nathan Séderblom. It is interesting 
to note, now that the record of Séder- 
blom’s amazing career is complete, that 
his election depended upon what seems 
to have been chance.? The Vesteras 
Chapter was to place a name in nomina- 
tion upon the king’s list. In the Vesteras 
Chapter election Professor Séderblom, 
Bishop Lovgren, and Bishop Billing re- 
ceived an equal number of votes, and, 
in drawing lots, Séderblom was chosen 
for the third place on the king’s ballot. 
As Olle Nystedt, one of his biographers, 
points out, if the lot had fallen to another 
man, Sweden and Christendom would 
never have had an Archbishop Séder- 
blom. Some sections of the Swedish 
church evinced serious apprehension 
over the possibilities of his selection. In 
the minds of many he was “a professor 
of heathendom”’ and was regarded as a 
dangerous and radical influence. He him- 


6 Nystedt, op. cit., pp. 133-34. 

7 For a most interesting account of the details 
of Sdderblom’s appointment see Gunnar Westin, 
“Archbishop Séderblom and the Swedish Labor 
Movement,” Christendom, V, No. 4 (1940), 514-23. 
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self doubted that he would be selected 
and was happily surprised when on the 
evening of May 20, 1914, at Leipzig, he 
received a telegram from his daughter 
announcing his success. 

Bishop Gottfried, who had ordained 
him to the priesthood twenty years earli- 
er, consecrated Séderblom archbishop 
of Sweden on November 8, 1914—his 
father’s birthday. Two days later Séder- 
blom issued his courageous pastoral let- 
ter entitled War and Christendom, a most 
remarkable document which Deismann 
called ‘‘a light shining in the darkness.’”* 
Among the many responsibilities of the 
archbishop of Uppsala, the pastoral care 
of the large diocese held first place. Pre- 
siding at the weekly chapter meetings, 
ordaining men, instituting incumbents, 
consecrating churches, and visiting the 
parishes, few bishops have fulfilled their 
obligations more faithfully than he. The 
ancient, traditional forms of worship for 
all these ceremonies, which the Church 
of Sweden has preserved more faithfully 
than her sister Lutheran churches, were 
dear to him, and he moved with natural 
grace through the splendor which often 
surrounded such festal occasions. 

It was Séderblom’s wont to gather 
children, sometimes several hundred of 
them, in the choir. “The most beautiful 
things in this church are your eyes, be- 
cause behind them I can detect your im- 
mortal souls. And may God keep your 
eyes pure.” He often concluded the exer- 
cises by teaching the children the prayer 
of Ansgar: “Lord if you wish to work a 
miracle within me, by thy grace make me 
a good person,” or that one of Birgitta: 
“Lord, show me the way and make me 
willing to follow it.’ 

Séderblom’s achievements as arch- 


8 Nystedt, op. cit., p. 145. 
®Tor Andrae, Nathan Séderblom (Uppsala, 
1931), p. 258. 


bishop included reforms and improve- 
ments in such varied aspects of the life of 
the church as liturgics, the hymnal and 
church music, church architecture, and 
church art in general. 

During his incumbency he was not al- 
together free of criticism, and it came 
from many quarters. The traditional 
churchmen suspected him of theological 
heresy because of his work with Chris- 
tians of other communions; antichurch 
radicals in Sweden were annoyed by his 
assumption that the church was still very 
much alive and had something valuable 
to say about the state of the world;?° and 
free churchmen opposed him on both 
grounds! Much of this criticism was 
silenced over the years, as it was ob- 
served that “he spoke with authority and 
not as the scribes’ and conversed with 
Pharisees and publicans and sinners, 
with lords and fishermen and peasants, 
with Jews, Samaritans, and Canaanites. 

One understood that to the last Nathan 
Séderblom was Jesus’ disciple. And then one 
became silent. It was true—the Swedish people 
wanted assuredly a representative archbishop 
but only a man of the people could be that. 
This man was able to accommodate himself to 
any circle in which he happened to find himself, 
speaking with peasants in the manner of a 
peasant and Latin among the learned.” 


Séderblom became a central figure in 
the national life of Sweden, since the 
archbishop is included in all public func- 
tions, and, whenever he appeared, there 
was a festal celebration. The bishop’s 
residence became the meeting place for 
travelers from all parts of the world. 
Many foreigners of consequence came— 
among them Tagore and Sundar Singh 
and the emperor of Ethiopia—upon all 
kinds of missions. 


Archbishop and Mrs. Séderblom led a 


© Westin, op. cit., pp. 518-20. 
™ Nystedt, op. cit., p. 177. 
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very complete and happy home life, and 
the union was blessed with twelve chil- 
dren.” No sooner had he and his family 
moved into the episcopal residence than 
a poor artist newly arrived from Paris 
sought shelter and was harbored for near- 
ly a year. Two classes of people who al- 
ways received his special consideration 
were impoverished students and widows. 
The burden of Séderblom’s work was 
heavy. He lectured in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, at one university after 
another. He answered promptly every 
letter addressed to him—even the beg- 
ging ones. There are approximately six 
hundred and seventy items in the bibli- 
ography of his writings, and most of 
these were produced in the period fol- 
lowing his consecration as archbishop. 
Séderblom’s only relaxation was the rest 
that came from a change of occupation. 


IV 


There were two essential and con- 
stantly recurring characteristics of Sé- 
derblom’s investigations in the field of 
the history of religions. One, determined 
by his belief in Christ as the absolute 
norm, a conviction to which he came by 
way of Albert Ritschl, was to arrive at 
some conclusive opinion with respect to 
the purpose of the long and confused his- 
tory of religions. The second was a cer- 
tain apologetic note, the result of an in- 
terest awakened by participation in the 
Uppsala University Missionary Society. 
Séderblom became increasingly con- 
vinced that investigation into the history 
of religions would prove to be a valuable 
complement to his trust in the finality of 

2QOne of his daughters is married to Bishop 
Yngve Brilioth. Brilioth, who was formerly dean 
of the cathedral at Lund and professor of practical 
theology at the University of Lund, is concerned 
with the relations between the Anglican church and 


the Church of Sweden and is author of several 
authoritative works on the subject. 


Christ for faith. He believed that he 
could uncover the essential unity be- 
tween a scientific study of the history of 
religions and the experience of Christian 
faith. 

In his youth Sdderblom had experi- 
enced the help that the scientific method 
could be in re-establishing religious faith. 
For, while the biblical historical criticism 
smashed to bits the religious ideas of 
his early manhood, it also served to lead 
him out of his perplexities. The theology 
of Ritschl did three things for Séderblom. 
First, he learned from Ritschl a new ap- 
proach to the problem of history and 
revelation; that history is the workshop 
of God in which he makes himself known 
through Christ, the central point of reve- 
lation. Second, independent of the old 
dogmatics, Ritschl gave him a theology 
in which the person of Christ was final 
for faith, not only in the present but for 
all time to come. 

When Bach and Beethoven arise they be- 
come for us, not merely two persons much more 
musically gifted than the rest of us, but rather, 
they are revelations of music itself. In them the 
spirit of music comes forth to meet us. I am 
almost as certain that we reach in Bach, in 
principle, the highest point in music, and that 
Plotinus constitutes the perfection of the 
mysticism of infinity, as I am that Christ will 
never be surpassed nor even equalled in the 
history of Divine revelation.*3 


Third, Ritschl led him to a rediscovery 
of Martin Luther. 

Séderblom made notable contributions 
to our understanding of primitive reli- 
gion and our knowledge of the Persian 
religion. La Vie future d’aprés le Maz- 
deisme is developed on a broadly compar- 
ative base and undertakes an examina- 
tion of the eschatological teachings of the 
Persian religion, while Les Fravashi is 
an interesting study of an older form of 


13 Nathan Séderblom, The Nature of Revelation, 
trans. F. E. Pamp (New York, 1933), p. 124. 
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the doctrine of death, its history and 
significance within Mazdaism. In Der 
Ursprung des Gottesglaubens he treats 
primitive religion in terms of preani- 
mism, mana (power), and the concept 
of the holy (here agreeing with Rudolph 
Otto). Andrew Lang had shown that the 
earlier evolutionists—Tylor, Lubbock, 
and Spencer—were wrong in postulating 
animism as an original and ubiquitous 
form of religion, and he and Irving King 
and Robert Marrett pointed out that 
there is a concept of mana to be found in 
which no animism exists. Séderblom fol- 
lowed their lead, contributing illus- 
trations from Semitic and Germanic 
sources. 

Much that the student of comparative 
religion needs is at hand in Sdéderblom’s 
Frimmande_ Religionsurkunder, which 
constitutes a kind of textbook of all the 
non-Christian religions. In this work, 
“He struck a happy medium between the 
somewhat cumbrous fullness of Max 
Miiller’s undertaking and the too great 
compactness attempted by Dr. Edward 
Lehmann.”"4 Séderblom had in view the 
needs of those students who ought to be 
brought into actual contact with the re- 
ligious documents of which he was con- 
stantly speaking in his classroom. He de- 
cided to introduce them in the form of 
translations and enlisted a group of 
scholars who made judicious selections 
from the entire range of non-Christian 
literature and competently rendered 
them into Swedish. The collection aimed 
at supplying a clear and tolerably com- 
plete illustration of what was most im- 
portant and characteristic of non-Chris- 
tian religion and included translations 
from the Indian, Persian, Chinese, Ara- 
bic, Egyptian, Babylonian-Assyrian, 


™L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its Ad- 
juncts and Allies (London: Oxford University Press, 
1915), P- 405. 


Greek, Roman, Norse, and African 
tongues. Sdderblom himself undertook a 
considerable part of the work. In addi- 
tion to his responsibilities as editor, he 
prepared all of Volume I, which con- 
tained a general review of the documents 
as a whole. Beginning with the Veda, 
Séderblom presented a descriptive ac- 
count of each document, together with 
its origins and authority as estimated by 
standards of differing schools. The 
canonical books of Jainism, Buddhism, 
Parsiism, Mohammedanism, Sufism, 
etc., were treated in this manner. Then 
followed a comparative study of differing 
views of the supernatural origin and 
authority of sacred writings as well as 
other related subjects. Sdéderblom was 
also responsible for the section on the re- 
ligious documents of Japan in Volume 
IV and for the corresponding writings 
which cover the worship of Central 
America. 

The Swedish Society for the Science 
of Religion, founded at Stockholm in 
1906, projected a series of publications 
the first of which, Natirliche Theologie 
und Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte by 
Séderblom, appeared in 1913. In this 
work he maintained that the Christian 
study of natural theology should be di- 
vided into four periods.’* During the 
first of these periods, down to the Middle 
Ages, no definite conception of natural 
theology seems to have been formulated. 
The subject was often referred to by 
Paul, the Fathers, etc., but apparently 
made no great appeal to the thinkers of 
the age, and no comprehensive theory 
defining its boundaries was framed and 
elaborated. This period bore little fruit 
in the way of a permanent theological 
product, since it was a time of assimila- 
tion and transition. The second period 
extended to the revival of learning and 


5 Tbid., pp. 310 ff. 
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the Renaissance. During this age the 
theory that natural religion was intended 
to serve man as a preparation for re- 
vealed religion was advanced and de- 
fended. The third period, which began in 
the seventeenth century, was given over 
to the idea that all religion is natural re- 
ligion. The fourth period began at the 
close of the eighteenth century and was 
characterized by the statement that 
there is no natural religion. Schleier- 
macher came forward with his epoch- 
making teaching that the only religion 
worth arguing about was positive reli- 
gion, and an intensive study of the “posi- 
tive” religions marked this period. In the 
two closing chapters, devoted to an out- 
line of the various stages discernible in 
the historical development of the chief 
world religions, Séderblom champions 
the study of the history of religions, fully 
appreciating its usefulness and value and 
assured of its fitness to occupy the place 
hitnerte assigned to natural theology. 

Sdderblou.'s strength as a religious 
historian say in his concept of the indi- 
vidualistic nature of religion, for which 
the spadework had been done by 
Schleiermacher in his thinking upon 
“natural religion.’ Séderblom held that 
it is not in the nature of religion to reveal 
itself in the form of certain common, 
basic principles, since every religion pos- 
sesses its own unique features. Therefore, 
religion in the aggregate does not exist; 
there are only special religions. He took 
issue with many of the findings of the 
students of comparative religions, agree- 
ing with Harnack that much of their ef- 
forts would only result in making Chris- 
tianity a mere patchwork of rags picked 
from every possible religion. He suspect- 


%6 Joachim Wach, “The Place of the History of 
Religions in the Study of Theology,” Journal of 
Religion, XXVII (July, 1947), 157-77, esp. pp- 
166-68. 


ed such manufactured forms and systems 
as attempts to reconcile the several ef- 
forts to reach reality. Reality is elusive 
and does not allow itself to be imprisoned 
in a mesh of systematics. Each separate 
religion must be investigated. Who 
would undertake to force into one pat- 
tern such diverse religions as the pro- 
phetic Mazda faith, Brahmanatman 
mysticism, Bhakti—salvation—without 
works in Hinduism and Mahayana, 
Taoism and Confucianism, or regard 
them as different stages in the same 
scheme of revelation? The situation in 
the history of religions had become so 
complicated that group theories of 
“heathendom”’ would do no longer, and 
the historian was compelled to deal with 
each special religion. 

In The Nature of Revelation, which has 
become his most recognized work, Séder- 
blom reveals his emphasis and his reli- 
ance upon the validity of psychological 
intuition. This classic in Swedish theolo- 
gy embodies his conviction that a scien- 
tific study of religion will yield an as- 
sured knowledge of God. Piety in the 
strictest definition of the term may be 
found apart from belief in God, since the 
criterion is not belief in God but holiness! 
Holiness is the great word in religion, and 
it is more essential than any intellectual 
conception of God. Real religion may be 
found without any definite exposition of 
the being of God, but it is not to be had 
without a definite distinction between 
the holy and the profane. The idea of 
the holy constitutes the basis of unity 
among the religions of mankind: “I have 
formulated the essence of personal piety 
in a sentence, which boldly enough, is 
meant to tell what religion is throughout 
his whole history. My definition runs: 
The pious or religious man is one to 
whom something is holy.” 


17 The Living God, p. 35. 
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Where did Christianity stand with ref- 
erence to other religions? It was no longer 
possible for Séderblom to dispose of the 
questions of the absolute truth of the 
Christian faith in the older dogmatic 
fashion.’® Andrae suggests that a decade 
before Troeltsch concerned himself with 
this question Séderblom had begun upon 
it; unlike Troeltsch, however, he did not 
undertake it as a separate subject but in 
connection with other things he had writ- 
ten. His conclusions upon the subject 
were as follows: 

Perhaps there ought to be found another his- 
tory as enlightening concerning the will of God 
as is the Biblical history..... Perhaps there 
ought to be found revealers as remarkable as 
Christ... . But in fact there are none..... 
Science must take the actual, strange as it may 
be, and take it seriously—in His [Jesus’] life 
and in this history, if anywhere, the cold crust 
of the earthly life is broken through and the 
warning, glowing, consuming fire of the Divine 
Spirit breaks forth, active even as the spirit of 
the Risen Lord. Christ and Biblical history, 
however, do not become truly a revelation until 
the veil has been taken from our eyes and we 
are led to see the Divine Life, the will of God 
beneath all of existence.’ 


For Séderblom the history of religions 
falls within two lines. Here one recog- 
nizes the influence of Ritschl in that 
Séderblom’s contrast between personal 
mysticism and infinity mysticism may 
be compared with Ritschl’s “evangelical 
belief’ and ‘“mysticism.’”’ Séderblom 
makes a distinction between nature re- 
ligion and prophetic religion. He char- 
acterizes the uniqueness of prophetic re- 
ligion by calling it “revealed religion,”’ 
and here the term “‘revelation”’ is used in 
a special sense. A revelation of God is 
present wherever a real religion is found 
and, obversely, wherever there is real re- 
ligion, the revelation of God is present. 


*8 Wach, op. cit., pp. 166-68. 
19 The Nature of Revelation, pp. 130-32. 


There is an inner character in revealed 
religion which makes it not only superior 
in degree but essentially different in kind 
from nature religion. The faith of re- 
vealed religion is directed to the one liv- 
ing, spiritual God who is active and re- 
vealed in history and in the consciousness 
of the prophets. The faith of the prophets 
that God has the times and nations in his 
hand, that he will fulfil his covenant 
of redemption through judgment, and 
which sees reasons and purpose in history 
has given their religion its invincible pow- 
er. The religious experience of the proph- 
ets rescued revealed religion from the 
fatal contradictions of nature religions, 
involved as they were in a dualism be- 
tween nature and spirit. The prophetic 
religions of Israel and Iran broke through 
this contradiction between spirit and 
body, accomplishing this because of their 
basic experience of God as redemptive, 
ethical, loving will. Yet, while there is no 
speculative or metaphysical dualism in 
prophetic religion, there does emerge a 
practical, religious morality to which 
Jesus gave focus. The inner life of the 
prophet became the place of this new ex- 
perience of the God who would write his 
law on their inward parts. 

Séderblom believes that there are two 
portals of revelation in the human per- 
sonality: (1) the intuition of infinity, 
with its emphasis upon feeling and 
(2) the urge to the ideal. The intellect is 
important, as control, to analyze and 
systematize the materials of religious 
conceptions. Error and confusion result, 
however, when the role of the intellect is 
changed from that of control to that of 
source of knowledge. All knowledge in- 
cludes an element of will, because, when 
we examine an object and desire to know 
it to a certain degree, we wish to possess 
it spiritually. Faith lays hold of God, 
opening the way for the will and work of 
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God, and receiving the love of God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Faith is knowl- 
edge of the spiritual world and differs 
from other knowledge in that it does not 
proceed from sense perceptions. ‘The 
sources of revelation, or better still, the 
channels through which it comes to meet 
faith on the part of man, are two: The 
consciousness of infinity and the urge to 
the ideal.’’° 

God has put eternity into the heart of 
man. Such religious thinkers as Von 
Hiigel would go so far as to make the 
consciousness of infinity the very basis 
of religion in man, finding in him a per- 
ception which cannot be explained by 
what the eyes see and the ears hear. 
Séderblom suggests that Pasteur was 
right in his belief that the perception of 
the infinite was the most certain of all 
human perceptions. “My thesis is this,” 
writes Sdderblom in The Nature of Reve- 
lation: ‘In these two, the consciousness 
of infinity and the urge to the ideal, the 
well-springs of religion flow forth upon 
the earth out of the inner-most depths of 
the Divine Being. God reveals himself to 
us. Faith receives this revelation.””* In 
both there is a movement from the mere- 
ly subjective to the objective, from the 
religious structure of the mind to the 
faith which is called forth by revelation. 

Séderblom engaged in a constant 
search for a definite picture of religious 
history. “I know,” he said, “that God 
lives. I can prove it by the history of re- 
ligion.” Sdéderblom’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Living God, are a distinct contribu- 
tion to the psychology of religion, and 
his understanding of the subject took a 
mighty step forward in his last work, 
a worthy conclusion to his scientific 
achievements. These ten lectures afford 
one of the most concrete descriptions of 


20 Tbid., p. 117. 
1 Thid., p. 123. 


the historical religious forms associated 
with Zarathustra, Indian and Japanese 
Buddhism, and Socrates. Death inter- 
rupted the second half of this work which 
was to have dealt with his conception of 
Christianity and his conclusions upon the 
problem of the religion of revelation. Al- 
though this volume was not written, we 
need not remain in doubt as to what it 
would have contained, since, for Sdder- 
blom, Jesus Christ was complete and 
final for faith. 


V 


In this section we shall seek to sum up 
Séderblom’s contributions to the theo- 
logical thought of his day and age. He 
was chiefly attracted to an interest in 
theology by the Ritschlian teaching on 
the Kingdom of God and the ethical 
outlook: 

We were not to put our trust in a book: 
God had through Christ established His King- 
dom, and this work of God included also the 
writing of the Scriptures. Christianity was no 
longer a religion of a Book, but a historical reve- 
lation, perfected in Christ... .. Together with 
the idea of God’s kingdom, the teaching of 
Jesus and its demand took a central place. The 
Sermon on the Mount belonged no longer to the 
forecourt of the Sanctuary: with the Cross, it 
stood in the Holy Place itself, and these two 
were not to be separated.” 


We have seen that Séderblom’s study of 
world religions helped him toward a 
deeper understanding of Christianity it- 
self and that his study of other religions 
did not lead him to a syncretistic view of 
Christianity but brought out more 
clearly its uniqueness. 

Séderblom’s theological work has been 
of fundamental importance to Swedish 
theology, not only in respect to certain 
characteristic ideas, and in a type of the- 


22 Gustaf Aulén, ‘Nathan Séderblom as a Theo- 
logian,” Church Quarterly Review, CXV, No. 229 
(October 1932), 17. 
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ology free from prejudice, but in a “‘sure- 
ness in touch in recognizing that which 
was genuinely religious. He did not judge 
merely by forms and formulae, as all dog- 
matism does; he had the power of pene- 
trating through the forms to the root of 
the matter.’ 

Sdderblom’s theological work may be 
classified under five main points: (a) the 
problem of prophetic religion and reve- 
lation; (6) the idea of the church; (c) the 
study of Luther; (d) the work of Christ 
and the Cross; and (e) the ecumenical 
question. 

a) The problem of prophetic religion and 
revelation.—Sdéderblom had been led to 
a new outlook by his studies in the his- 
tory of religions. Religious facts must be 
religiously judged. Neither morals nor 
culture can be taken as the standard by 
which religion is to be judged; religion 
must be judged as a religion. He placed 
a strong emphasis upon the importance 
of the eschatological outlook in prophetic 
religion, a point of view to which his in- 
vestigations in Parsi eschatology led him. 
The importance and religious value of 
the Christian form of dualism, and its es- 
sential difference from the “metaphysi- 
cal”? dualism of matter and spirit, which 
is characteristic of the nature religions, 
was an important concept with Sdéder- 
blom. He held the theory of progressive 
revelation, believing that this alone 
could adequately describe the God of 
Christian faith as the living God who is 
ever active. 

b) The idea of the church—The church 
is not an abstract idea existing some- 
where in the air; it is a reality in the 
world of history, having a body as well 
as a soul. The “body” (the organization) 
is neither to be neglected nor overempha- 
sized, the great strength of the organiza- 


23 [bid., p. 18. 


tion lying in the fact that its universal 
scope is the expression of the universality 
of God’s grace. The central emphasis 
must be on the purely religious aspect. 
Séderblom’s chief contribution was that 
universality of outlook which broke 
down the isolation of Swedish church 
life and broadened the horizons of her 
churchmen. The Swedish church was not 
a national institution only; it was, above 
all, a branch of the one, holy, catholic 
church of Christ. In the introduction to 
his address at the closing service of the 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Work, 
he expressed himself as follows: 

“Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst.’’ Two are 


gathered here. John, apostle of the inner life, 
who learned his lessons on the Lord’s breast 


says, ‘‘Brethren, love one another.” Paul, sal- 
vation’s greatest apostle, testified, ‘I have 


labored more than they all, yet not I, but God’s 
grace, which has been with me! Peter, spokes- 
man of the disciple band, tarries yet.’’4 


With these words he graciously char- 
acterized the three great divisions of 
Christendom—orthodox, evangelical, 
and Roman. 

c) The study of Luther —Few of Séder- 
blom’s writings fail to place Luther in a 
central place, and no writer did more to 
spread the knowledge of Luther outside 
the limits of Lutheranism. It was chiefly 
through Séderblom that Lutheranism 
came to take a place in interchurch life 
which it had not had before. To his mind, 
Luther’s view of Christianity stood as 
the typical form of ‘classic Christiani- 
ty.’’ From his early student days Séder- 
blom had busied himself with Luther, 
writing his first book on him in 1893. He 
stressed the inwardness of the Reforma- 
tion, holding that it was religious and 
within Luther’s own person. Luther’s 
principles were: God working in Christ 


44 Nystedt, op. cit., p. 199. 
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and the soul’s act of faith. After many 
years of study and preparation, he pro- 
duced his primary work on Luther, 
Humor and Melancholy in Martin Luther, 
which appeared in 1918, presenting his 
thesis under three characteristic religious 
types: Erasmus, the scholar; Loyola, the 
ascetic; and Martin Luther, the hero. In 
1929 he sent forth a volume, Life, Faith 
and Prayer, which proved to be a ripe 
and seasoned exposition of Luiher’s 
teaching. Two notable qualities in this 
work are a sympathy with Luther and 
the deep appropriation of the mystery of 
vicarious suffering. 

Séderblom was convinced of the uni- 
versal significance of Luther, and upon 
two important occasions, at Stuttgart in 
1921 and again at Wittenberg in 1922, he 
chose to elaborate this theme. He de- 
clared that Luther was God’s prophet, 
experiencing and expressing the evangeli- 
cal revelation so clearly and powerfully, 
confessing more openly than anyone else 
of that time the una sancta catholica ec- 
clesia over against the claims of every 
sect, that his significance does not con- 
cern only a part of Christendom but be- 
comes more and more valid for the whole 
of it. During the days of criticism and 
disparagement of his ecumenical labors, 
it was his spiritual communion with the 
mighty oak of Saxony which kept the 
purpose strong within the breast of 
Nathan Séderblom. 

d) The work of Christ and the Cross.— 
The death of Christ became more sig- 
nificant to him as the years passed. 
Séderblom said: 

The idea that through suffering may come 
salvation and atonement has been guessed at 


by man for thousands of years, and expressed 
in passion-rites till at last the passion became 
something more than a ritual; till the Man of 
Sorrows came, he who was also God’s holy one, 


the Lord of Joy and of triumphant trust. In 


any case our Christian faith makes suffering a 


part of God’s nature, if we really take seriously 
our faith that God is revealed in Christ’s love 
and purity.’5 


This does not intend limiting the 
sovereignty of God, but it means taking 
seriously the faith that God is revealed 
in Christ and that the climax of the reve- 
lation is the Cross. Tossing aside the no- 
tion that Christianity might be presented 
as a rational explanation of the universe, 
Séderblom brought men face to face with 
the mystery of suffering love. 

e) The ecumenical question.—The pri- 
mary motive of Séderblom’s ecumenical 
work was religious, as he increasingly 
concentrated upon the simplest and cen- 
tral things of the Christian faith. True 
universality is attained more surely by 
gripping and holding fast to that which 
is essential than by seeking to embrace 
the diversity of the manifold. These brief 
statements show the inner continuity of 
his theological production, which, while 
it is amazingly varied and reveals his in- 
terest in a diversity of subjects, is 
grouped around certain definite readily 
identified points. 


vi 


Archbishop Séderblom was a humble 
man who undertook serious responsibili- 
ties, achieved noticeable success, and re- 
ceived the world’s highest honors with- 
out the least show of pride or egotism. 
“We are but unprofitable servants; we 
have done only what we have been 
obliged to do.’”? He was a servant to 
whom it was most natural that, when a 
duty was done, he should simply go to 
the next, and the next, until his Lord 
should call him hence. On one occasion 
he was severely criticized for an address 
he had given, and in characteristic fash- 
ion he said to a friend, “‘I was sick and 


25 Aulén, op. cit., p. 45. 
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tired. The night before I had kept vigil 
with a dying man. But I did the best I 
could under the circumstances. Let the 
people say what they please.”*’ These 
words were typical of a man by no means 
insensitive to criticism, who received a 
great deal of it, some very personal, hate- 
ful, and malicious, who was more deeply 
hurt than the average man, and who, 
while it seemed to many that his life was 
a triumphal procession with banners, 
knew what the results cost in energy and 
labor. 

Of all Séderblom’s gifts and personali- 
ty traits, it is his godliness that stands 
forth in whitest light. In a little speech 
about her husband, Mrs. Séderblom re- 
marked that he had always said that a 
Christian’s life should be a constant 
prayer. He lived so close to the Spirit 
that he brooded upon Him as does the 
prisoner upon the prospects of freedom. 
“See, he prays,” was the answer old Pro- 
fessor Rudin gave a questioning man at 
the time of Sdderblom’s election to the 
post of archbishop. ‘‘He both understood 
the simple piety of the Christian heart 
and was understood. Back of all learning, 
cultural refinement and _ ecclesiastical 


% Nystedt, op. cit., p. 208. 


aesthetics there was an inward fount of 
old time Christlike fervor.’’?7 

What about death? Did he have any- 
thing to say? “The way for a soldier to 
go,’”’ he would often remark, “‘is to fall at 
his post.” A favorite text of his was: 
“Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lamps burning..... Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord when He 
cometh shall find watching.’’ He was 
called away at the height of his powers, 
In Munich in 1922 he suffered a severe 
heart attack, and recurring spells warned 
him that the end of the campaign was 
near. On July 10, 1931, he fell seriously 
ill and was operated upon, but his heart 
proved too weak for the ordeal, and on 
the next day his doctors knew that his 
time was running out. 

To those gathered round him at the last 
he spoke of his joy at having been privi- 
leged to serve as a priest in the Church 
of Sweden, his certainty of God, and his 


assurance of the life everlasting. “His last © 


whispered words to his wife, as far as 
they were at all audible, were: ‘Anna, 


evigheten [eternity]!’ ’”8 


27 Andrae, op. cit., p. 267. 


8 The Living God, p. xxviii. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


MYSTICAL RELIGION IN THE PURITAN COMMONWEALTH 


WINTHROP S. HUDSON* 


E tumultous years in England between 
law and 1660, in a very real sense, con- 
stitute one of the great creative periods in 
the history of the West. To the extent that 
the modern world has been the reflection of 
a dominant Anglo-Saxon culture, these two 
decades may almost be said to have pro- 
duced the modern world. It was during this 
period that many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of Anglo-Saxon culture took shape, 
and, while the restoration of the Stuarts 
meant the defeat of the Puritans as a party, 
Puritanism as a social and cultura] move- 
ment emerged victorious. Puritan moral at- 
titudes, economic ideas, political principles, 
and religious sentiments persisted and 
molded the life of the nation in the years 
that followed. Even in terms of constitu- 
tional arrangements the Restoration Settle- 
ment was in large measure a Puritan vic- 
tory, for, while the royal line was restored, 
the royal power was not. Within thirty years 
a further victory was won when the Glorious 
Revolution made explicit as fundamental 
postulates of the English constitution the 
liberal principles of toleration, freedom, and 
experimentation which had been forged into 
a party cry during the Civil Wars. 

Religious issues stood at the center of the 
struggle during these years, and the position 
which men took on religious issues largely 


* Dr. Hudson, who did his graduate study and 
for a time served on the faculty at the University 
of Chicago, is now professor of the history of Ameri- 
can Christianity and assistant to the president at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In addition 
to articles in Church History, he has published the 
following which have particular relation to the sub- 
ject of this paper: “The Economic and Social 
Thought of Gerrard Winstanley,” Journal of Modern 
History, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (March, 1946), and “A 
Suppressed Chapter in Quaker History,” in the 
April, 1944, issue of this Journal. 
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determined their attitude on other ques- 
tions of more general social and cultural 
significance. Some interpreters of the Puri- 
tan revolution have sought to dismiss the re- 
ligious orientation of Puritan moral, eco- 
nomic, and political concepts by labeling it 
“theological camouflage,” but on the whole 
the formative influence of the Puritan reli- 
gious ideology is being increasingly recog- 
nized by contemporary scholarship. Unfor- 
tunately, by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Puritanism had become an exceed- 
ingly complex and confused movement. As 
a consequence, there has been little clarity 
as to the dominant religious ideas of the 
Puritans during these years. It is for this rea- 
son that the publication of G, F. Nuttall’s 
The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experi- 
ence’ is of real importance. The significance 
of the study resides primarily in its subject 
matter. It is an initial attempt to deal with 
an exceedingly important current in Puritan 
thought which hitherto has almost com- 
pletely escaped notice. 


I 


Robert Baillie, the Scottish theologian, 
made an illuminating comment in 1644 with 
reference to the contemporary religious 
scene in England. “In the time of this 
anarchy,” he wrote, “the divisions of the 
people does much increase: the Independent 
party grows; but the Anabaptists more; and 
the Antinomians most.’ With these words 
Baillie points up a fact that has seldom been 
emphasized—the development of a strong 
and vigorous mystical movement in English 
Puritanism. “Antinomians,” Baillie calls 

t Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. Pp. 192. $3.25. 

2 Letters and Journals, Letter 40. 
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them—a term the mystics themselves hotly 
repudiated. 

Prior to this time, Puritanism haa been 
becoming increasingly fragmented, and the 
failure of the attempt to erect a presbyterian 
establishment on English soil marked the 
emergence of the Independent party as the 
dominant group. To speak of the Independ- 
ents, however, as a party is misleading. The 
Independent party—particularly in the gen- 
eral sense of the term as applied to the army 
—did not constitute a homogeneous point 
of view. It was a loose federation of radicals 
representing many points of view. Some 
were Calvinists, some Arminians, and a few 
toyed with the doctrines of Socinianism and 
Universalism. Some were rigid in matters of 
polity, while others refused to take a legalis- 
tic stand upon such questions. Some were 
extreme millenarians, whereas others were 
hostile to millenarian ideas. Representing 
such diverse tendencies, they were held to- 
gether only by a common moral code and by 
an acute distrust of an authoritarian church. 

One of the most rapidly growing of the 
groups within independency was the Baptist 
—Anabaptist is the derisive label Baillie 
pins on them. The Baptists were Independ- 
ents who had come to the conclusion that 
there was no warrant in Scripture for infant 
baptism, but their particular faction was 
divided along much the same lines as the 
more inclusive Independent party of which 
it was a part, being composed of Particular 
Baptists and General Baptists, Fifth Mon- 
archists and anti-Fifth Monarchists, ration- 
alists and antirationalists, legalists and 
antilegalists. 

The most rapidly growing group of all, 
Baillie suggests, was the ‘“‘Antinomian,” and 
by 1647 it had become the dominant party 
within Independency. From the defeat of 
the Presbyterian forces to the death of 
Cromwell, these mystics of the Puritan 
camp were in control of the centers of power 
and influence. At Whitehall, Cromwell sur- 
rounded himself and the Council with chap- 
lains of this stamp, echoed their point of 
view, and depended upon “‘the leading of the 
Spirit” in the affairs of state. In the House 


of Commons, Sir Harry Vane and Sir 
Francis Rous—both mystics of long stand- 
ing—were the two chief powers. In the field, 
John Saltmarsh and William Dell, so Rich- 
ard Baxter reports, were “the two great 
Preachers at Head Quarters,”’ and smaller- 
guage counterparts of these two men were 
to be found throughout the regiments. The 
records of the Army Debates give ample 
evidence of the persuasiveness and _ per- 
vasiveness of their influence among the 
troops—both officers and men. 


II 


The upsurge of interest in mystical reli- 
gion during the forties should not lead one 
to suppose that this represented a complete- 
ly new emphasis in Puritanism. Actually it 
was an emphasis that had been developing 
over a considerable period of time. Nuttall 
notes this tendency in the preaching of 
Richard Sibbes, ‘“‘whose writings were pub- 
lished, both before and after his death in 
1635, every year from 1633 to 1641” (p. 14). 
Nuttall also calls attention to the activity of 
Roger Brereley in Yorkshire a decade earli- 
er and devotes an appendix to the Grindle- 
tonian movement which Brereley fathered. 
The records of the Anne Hutchinson con- 
troversy in New England make it clear that 
another group, closely associated with the 
Grindletonians, centered in Lincolnshire in 
the neighborhood of Boston and had the 
celebrated John Cotton as an advocate. 
Other indications of mystical sentiment 
within Puritanism prior to 1640 are Sir 
Francis Rous’s Mystical Marriage and Heav- 
enly Academy, published in 1635 and 1638, 
respectively, and the preaching of John 
Everard before a fashionable Kensington 
congregation in the 1620’s.3 Taken together, 
at a time when Puritanism had largely gone 
underground, these items suggest the exist- 
ence of a rather extensive mystical move- 
ment. 

Nuttall would have found his task of ana- 
lyzing “radical Puritan” thought much 


3 Everard’s sermons were published in 1653, 
under the title Some Gospel-Treasures Opened. 
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easier if he had recognized that two separate 
areas of concern led to a stress upon the role 
of the Spirit. He found that his subject was 
“susceptible of a chronological treatment.” 


It could be shown that Presbyterianism 
represents not only the most conservative but 
the oldest party in Puritanism, Quakerism the 
youngest as well as the most radical. Moreover 
the rise in turn of the Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, and the Quakers, 
and, after the appearance of Quakerism, the 
passage of individuals through the whole gamut, 
repeating the sequence in their own lives, might 
be presented .... as a largely logical develop- 
ment [p. 14]. 


On the other hand, he was troubled by 
the fact that, while ‘“‘the order of denomina- 
tions given above does represent a genuine 
movement of men’s spirits,”’ yet ‘“‘in some 
things an Episcopalian like Baxter, a Con- 
gregationalist like Owen, and a Baptist like 
Tombes had more in common with one an- 
other than had any of them with a Con- 
gregationalist like Cradock”’ (ibid.). This 
dilemma would have been largely resolved 
if Nuttall had noted that the representa- 
tives of his “radical Puritanism” stood in 
two different lines of development. They 
had reached somewhat similar positions by 
traveling two different paths. 

The early impetus to mystical religion in 
Puritanism was rooted in an intense interest 
in practical piety, a religion of the heart as 
opposed to an intellectual faith. By the end 
of the sixteenth century, one element in the 
Puritan movement was moving in the direc- 
tion of a pietistic emphasis on immediacy in 
religion, stressing direct communion with 
God, and characterized by an insistence 
upon personal experience. A distinction was 
made between outward profession and in- 
ward saving experience, between a historical 
faith and a justifying faith. 


Men felt keenly that it was insufficient to 
believe in the gospel simply as a true story of 
what happened once long ago. If the gospel 
were to be powerful and saving, it must be 
realized as affecting the believer now and par- 
ticularly: the word must be very nigh, in the 
mouth and in the heart [p. 135]. 


Léwis Bayley’s devotional manual, The 
Practice of Piety, was an early expression of 
this growing concern for an “experienced” 
religion, and the sermons of Richard Sibbes 
abound with illustrations of the new em- 
phasis. ‘There must be a Spirit in me, as 
there is a Spirit in the Scripture before I can 
see any thing,” Sibbes declared. “The word 
is nothing without the Spirit; it is animated 
and quickened by the Spirit.’ While it is 
true that the Spirit works through the ordi- 
nances, Sibbes thinks it wise to add: ‘‘Shut 
out of your hearts too much relying on any 
outward thing” and ‘Trust not in the 
sacraments above their place” (pp. 23, 
24, and g1). 

This emphasis upon the inward nature of 
true religion became increasingly prized, 
after the overthrow of episcopacy, as an 
antidote to sectarian strife. The Civil Wars 
had ushered in a period of religious anarchy, 
and to many the whole social structure ap- 
peared in imminent danger of collapse. To 
most seventeenth-century minds it seemed 
quite axiomatic that the first step necessary 
to the recovery of social order was the 
achievement of some kind of unity in reli- 
gion. Since most of the bitter conflicts be- 
tween the rival religious factions were over 
externals of polity, worship, and usage, it 
was quite natural that increasing numbers 
should look with favor upon an attempt to 
secure unity by subordinating the contro- 
versial outward forms of religion to the sup- 
posedly uncontroversial witness of the 
Spirit within. It was this point of view that 
Cromwell set forth when he wrote: 


Presbyterians, Independents, all have here 
the same spirit of faith and prayer; the same 
presence and answer; they agree here, have no 
names of difference; pity it is it should be 
otherwise anywhere! All that believe, have the 
real unity, which is most glorious; because in- 
ward, and spiritual, in the Body, and to the 
Head [p. 116]. 


The second line of development which 
ended in an emphasis upon the primary role 
of the Spirit in religion was rooted in an en- 
tirely differen’ trend within the Puritan 
movement. Opposed to the pietistic strain 
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in Puritanism was a legalistic spirit which 
insisted that the true church must reproduce 
with exactitude the polity, rites, and usages 
of the primitive Christian community. 
Thwarted for many years in the attempt to 
erect an authoritarian presbyterian estab- 
lishment and yet enjoying a large measure 
of practical religious freedom prior to 1629, 
variation of interpretation as to what con- 
stituted the primitive pattern began to ap- 
pear in the Puritan group and solidified into 
factional alignments. This process was ac- 
celerated after the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament, and the partisan propaganda of the 
rival “churches” became increasingly vigor- 
ous and uncompromising. 

In this situation many individuals em- 
barked upon a spiritual pilgrimage, moving 
from group to group in search of the assur- 
ance and security to be found in the true 
church. When a man became skeptical of 
episcopacy as the divinely established pat- 
tern of church order, he usually turned to 
Presbyterianism. Then the Independent at- 
tack would render the Presbyterian position 
untenable. The acceptance of the Independ- 
ent conception of a gathered church, com- 
posed of believers only, in turn, made him 
an easy prey to the Baptist insistence upon 
believer’s baptism. Ultimately, as a result of 
being subjected to a constant barrage of 
claims and counterclaims, many individuals 
became completely disillusioned with regard 
to all existing churches and became skeptical 
as to the validity of all their pretensions. 
“The spiritual man makes speed,”’ declared 
John Rogers. “‘At the end of one forme, 
takes another, and so speeds through that 
into another, till he comes at his journies 
end, and then he hath done with all” 
(p. 108). 

These men, at first, did not give up the 
idea of a divinely authenticated church, pat- 
terned after the apostolic model, but they 
concluded that all existing churches had 
waxed so corrupt that one could only wait 
for a new apostolic dispensation when the 
true church would be re-established. Such an 
attitude, however, was fertile soil for the 
growth of a chiliastic mysticism which re- 


garded the present age as the new age of the 
Spirit in which men had passed beyond the 
necessity of relying upon outward forms and 
the letter of scripture and could depend once 
again, as in the days of old, upon the im- 
mediate guidance of the Spirit within. 

The two mystical movements had much 
in common. The “legalists’”’ who rejected 
all “forms” borrowed their mystical ideas 
for the most part from the “pietists” who 
were merely indifferent to outward rites and 
customs. Both groups, in turn, were indebt- 
ed for the major features of their thought to 
the Spiritual Reformers of the Reformation 
period, especially to Sebastian Franck, and 
they both displayed much the same syn- 
thesis of mystical religion and Calvinistic 
ethics which had been achieved in the 
Netherlands some years earlier. 

While the two movements were similar— 
so similar, in fact, that it is frequently diffi- 
cult to determine in which line of develop- 
ment a particular individual stood—never- 
theless, there were marked differences, and 
it is possible to make a few general distinc- 
tions. The first movement had its origin 
among clerics who, in the beginning, were 


distressed by the lack of vital religion in the ~ 


churches and later by the sectarian divi- 
sions that arose. While their point of view 
was congenial to and found ready support 
in the rising lay spirit of the time, it never 
became vigorously anticlerical. The second 
movement was primarily an expression of 
the lay spirit itseli—particularly among the 
dispossessed at the bottom of the social 
scale—and the few clerical exponents it at- 
tracted felt constrained to repudiate their 
foi mer “‘hireling” ministry. Representatives 
of the first mystical current were largely in- 
different to the externals of religion, while 
those of the second definitely rejected them 
as hindrances to true religion. The first, 
while by no means rationalist, was not hos- 
tile to the use of reason in religion and ul- 
timately became tinged with Platonism; the 
second was antirationalist and regarded 
education as unnecessary and even harmful 
in the field of religion. The first was largely 
a middle-class movement, expressing mid- 
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dle-class ideals; the second was what we 
would now term proletarian in outlook and 
ideology and involved a strong element of 
social protest. Lastly, the exponents of mys- 
tical religion who stood in the “pietistic” 
tradition remained within the conventional 
church groupings, whereas those who had 
emerged from the “legalistic” tradition 
came together in a large number of small, 
unstable, informal extra-church associations. 


Ill 


After the Restoration, the religious situa- 
tion in England was radically changed, and 
the fortunes of the mystically inclined were 
profoundly altered. The moderately inclined 
among the “pietists’” quite generally re- 
turned to the Anglican fold and became the 
nucleus of what was to become the Latitudi- 
narian party. Their most articulate spokes- 
men were the Cambridge Platonists and 
their spiritual kinsmen at Aberdeen. Others, 
however, refused to conform and continued 
the struggle for religious unity from within 
the ranks of Nonconformity. Of all the 
amorphous groups among the dispossessed, 
only the followers of George Fox had suffi- 
cient cohesiveness to maintain their exist- 
ence in any significant fashion. 

The importance of this mystical move- 
ment, however, is not to be measured in 
terms of corporate or party survivals but 
rather in terms of social effects. It was in 
many ways the great liberating force that 
made possible the development of eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century liberalism. 

The seventeenth-century mystics adopt- 
ed quite frankly and explicitly a philosophy 
of freedom. New truth was not to be feared 
but sought, for God was ever ready to make 
further disclosures of himself to his people. 
Consequently, the Spirit must never be 
shackled. “What an abominable thing it 
is,’ wrote Walter Cradock, “‘to tie the 
sonnes of God that are not babies, now un- 
der tutors, with paltrie things, when the 
Spirit of God in the least Saint is better able 
to determine than all the Bishops” (p. 107). 
The inevitable corollary was an absence of 
dogmatism. It is better to “be wavering in 


some things all the days of his life,”’ Lloyd 
maintained, ‘and still to seek, though 
called unstable in judgment, then sit down 
too soon, or be seated and settled in a false 
or imperfect opinion” (ibid.). Such an atti- 
tude led Baillie to complain in 1645: “‘It is 
not easie to set down with assurance the In- 
dependents position, both because they 
have to this day declined to declare positive- 
ly their minds; as also because of their 
principle of mutability, whereby they pro- 
fesse their readinesse to change any of their 
present Tenets” (ibid.). 

Religiously this philosophy of freedom 
had important consequences. It promoted 
the latitudinarian notion of comprehension 
within the fellowship of the church as the 
basis of Christian unity, and it demanded 
liberty in religion as the established policy 
of the state. Furthermore, its hospitable at- 
titude toward new truth and its nondog- 
matic character made less difficult and haz- 
ardous the inevitable adjustment to the 
new speculative philosophies of the age and 
to the new scientific discoveries of its own 
and later generations. 

The liberty of the Spirit, however, was not 
limited simply to matters of religion. Politi- 
cally it expressed itself in a faith in democra- 
cy, a not unnatural phenomenon in an es- 
sentially lay movement which was charac- 
terized by a sturdy confidence in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to lead unfettered men 
into the paths of justice, righteousness, and 
peace. The democracy thus advocated found 
its first corporate expression in church gov- 
ernment, but the men in the army and else- 
where were not laggard in their attempt to 
extend it into the affairs of state. Practical 
considerations compelled some to compro- 
mise at this point for the sake of political 
stability, but there were always a few like 
Vane who were unbending in their re- 
publicanism. 

Among the dispossessed, as David W. 
Petegorsky has pointed out, Puritan mysti- 
cism gave impetus to social radicalism. The 


4 Left-Wing Democracy in the English Civil War 
(London, 1940). The following quotations are to be 
found on pn. 64-65. 
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soil in which this particular phase of the 
movement took root and thrived, Petegor- 
sky says, “was that which had been turned 
by the furrow of social unrest, and watered 
by the tears of poverty and the hope of 
amelioration.” The older Puritanism by 
“substituting the written word of the Scrip- 
tures for the hierarchy as the final authori- 
ty ...., took the effective direction of reli- 
gious affairs from the hands of the prelates 
only to make it a monopoly of a literate, 
educated class.” The newer mysticism, how- 
ever, asserted that “not formal learning but 
an inner spiritual experience and inspiration 
were the true source of religious knowledge.” 
This religious egalitarianism was translated 
by the laity in general into a political egali- 
tarianism, and in the hands of the “me- 
chanick” preachers it was given an economic 
interpretation. To Gerrard Winstanley, for 
example, the “community of mankind” de- 
manded as a corollary the ‘‘community of 
the earth,” by which he meant that the 
arable land and the facilities for production 


should become a “common treasury” for the 
use of all. Programs, like Winstanley’s, for 
thoroughgoing social reform were not un- 
common, but by and large the social radical- 
ism of the “mechanick” preachers found ex- 
pression in protests against specific institu- 
tions and abuses. 

The principal weakness of Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall’s study of Puritan mysticism is to 
be found in his failure to deal with the social 
and cultural results of the movement, but 
this is not a failure in the light of the task 
which he set for himself. The scope of his 
book was delimited by two major concerns: 
(1) to place Quakerism in its larger setting 
as a phase of a more inclusive mystical 
movement and (2) to explore the signifi- 
cance—in a narrowly defined “theological” 
sense—of the Puritan doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit for today. One might lament that he 
did not give himself to the larger task, but 
one cannot discount the real importance of 
his volume as an introduction to a literature 
of vast proportions and major significance. 
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Conjlict in Christology. By JOHN STEWART 
Lawton. London: Society for Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. ix +331 pages. $3.75. 

Mr. Lawton’s book is a careful survey of the 
development of christological thought in Brit- 
ain and America from the publication of Lux 
mundi (in 1889) to 1914. During this period 
biblical criticism, the theory of evolution, stress 
upon the idea of divine immanence, and re- 
placement of metaphysical by psychological and 
ethical interests conspired to undermine tradi- 
tional views of the person of Christ and neces- 
sitated an attempt to reinterpret the doctrine. 
Liberal theologians started with the eminently 
sound idea of harmonizing two conceptions—the 
full humanity of Christ and the unity of his 
person—which Antioch and Alexandria had 
kept apart. Lawton offers an illuminating 
chronological account of the obstacles which 
prevented liberalism from erecting a firm edifice 
on this promising foundation. 

First an attempt was made to retain belief 
in the moral and religious infallibility of Jesus 
Christ, despite the fact that critical evidence 
pointed to certain limitations in his knowledge. 
This led to the Kenotic theory, of which the 
author gives a full and incisive account. He 
traces its origins in Continental theology 
(Thomasius, Gess), examines the text on which 
it is based, and deals with the major English 
representatives (Gore, Fairbairn, et al.). He also 
succeeds in showing that the Kenotic Christolo- 
gy raises more problems than it solves and that 
it cannot avoid such highly speculative notions 
as a “splitting” of the Logos during the Incar- 
nation. 

Then followed attempts to move from the 
human “religious consciousness” of Jesus to af- 
firmation of his divine sonship, attempts to dis- 
sociate the “‘Christ-ideal” from the “Jesus of 
history” altogether, the Ritschlian effort to base 
Christology on value-judgment, and, finally, the 
shattering impact of eschatological theories. 
The low ebb of liberalisna was reached, Lawton 
believes, in the so-called ““New Theology” which 
attempted to weave Christian beliefs into the 
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fabric of an immanentalist philosophy which is 
wholly alien to them. 

The final chapters of the book outline and 
criticize various attempts to “pick up the 
pieces” by reconstructing Christology on the 
basis of a modern view oi personality. Apart 
from a theory which failed to gain acceptance 
because it made the personality of Jesus a com- 
posite entity, three alternatives were available. 
The first simply identified the incarnate Logos 
with a human ego; the second sought to explain 
their relationship by means of the (then) new 
theories of the subconscious; the third took 
coincidence of purpose between the divine and 
the human will as its leading clue. The last two 
views received wide attention because they were 
supported, respectively, by William Sanday and 
Willi-m Temple. 


Lawton writes with admirable precision and 
fairness. He points out the numerous dilemmas 
that arise when one attempts to translate an- 
cient concepts into modern equivalents which 
presuppose a radically different world view. 
(Misunderstandings in connection with “‘per- 
son” and “personality” are a good example.) 
Nevertheless, the volume leaves the reader un- 
satisfied because of two limitations which the 
author has imposed upon himself deliberately. 
In the first place, by refusing to pursue the topic 
beyond 1914, he misses an admirable opportu- 
nity for showing its connection with the present 
theological situation; yet it is impossible to ap- 
praise the merits and defects of pre-War I liber- 
alism except in relation to subsequent develop- 
ments. In the second place, he fails to add a con- 
cluding chapter which makes clear his own posi- 
tion. He writes: “No judgment is offered in 
these pages upon the relative adequacy of liber- 
al theology Our purpose is historical and 
descriptive” (p. viii). Actually, however, the 
book contains incisive criticisms of every im- 
portant liberal theory. One gathers from a few 
hints that Lawton’s own views are traditionalist 
and Anglo-Catholic. He seems to feel that, after 
historical criticism, scientific method, and psy- 
chology have done their worst, the Christian 
theologian can accept their findings while de- 
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claring that nothing essential in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation (which is miracle par excellence) 
falls within the purview of these disciplines. 
This may be a defensible position; but one 
would like to know more about it. The author 
shows with devastating effectiveness how tortu- 
ous, arbitrary, and sterile most of the theories 
were in the period he covers. How, then, would 
he go about stating the doctrine in a manner 
that is both orthodox and credible—faithful to 
tradition and yet free from monstrous com- 
plexities? 

Davin E. ROBERTS 


Union Theological Seminary 


The Meaning of Existence. By CHARLES DUELL 
KEAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
222 pages. $3.00. 


There is a rising interest in existentialism. 
The movement expresses man’s unrest in a peri- 
od of rapidly changing social and religious pat- 
terns. Our age is in revolt against Western sys- 
tems of thought, including traditional Chris- 
tianity, which seem to have brought us to “‘the 
edge of the abyss.” During these rough times 
when objective systems are being brought low, 
existentialism seeks refuge within the immedi- 
acy of experience. 

The father of existentialism, Kierkegaard 
revolted against entangling alliances of philoso- 
phies and theologies, which robbed Christianity 
of its direct passion and power, reducing it to the 
commonplace of life and thought. To effect this 
diastase, he cut Christianity clean from both the 
level of history and the level of intellectual in- 
quiry, making it instead a matter of passionate 
personal appropriation by faith of the lowly 
Christ—a faith which was absurd to human 
reason. 

Existentialism has since walked from Den- 
mark across Germany to France, losing God on 
the way, in men like Heidegger and Sartre. In 
America, Kean now gives us a system of exis- 
tentialism, with special reference to society, a 
fact which makes some existentialists feel that 
he has written a book about existentialism 
rather than presented the truth of existentialism 
itself. Yet existentialism by its very nature 
poses a problem for all bookmakers. Can the 
“specious present” be communicated and be- 
come social? In this respect, cam Kierkegaard’s 


individualism and inwardness become social 
categories, this structural transformation thus 
removing his “blind spot,” as Kean indicates 
that he has done? 

Kean belongs to that variety of the neo- 
orthodox who long to maintain the warmth and 
authority of the Christian tradition and thus 
use Christian vocabulary, even when the con- 
tent of meaning comes far closer to stoicism. 
Certainly the direct affirmations of the New 
Testament faith of certain objective, historic 
events which have a supernatural meaning, 
power, and conclusion are exchanged for a 
sophisticated, and what to me seems an equivo- 
cating, interpretation of our immediate re- 
sponse, which is peculiarly called ‘‘a clarifica- 
tion of Existence.”’ That to which our experience 
actually should respond, the objective reality 
of God and his mighty acts in history, is falsely 
confused with, reduced to, or made irrelevant 
to the response itself. 

Yet Kean’s book is important as an attempt 
to make existentialism socially responsible, even 
to make religious existentialism relevant to our 
social scene. His difficulty comes, in part, from 
his combining elements of thought from 
Kierkegaard and Tillich which will not fuse. 
Tillich’s understanding of our social scene and 
his vital concern with its redemption spring 
from a more organic view of total reality than 
Kean’s—and certainly than Kierkegaard’s. 
Kean is a stimulating thinker in his own right, 
however, and a more than usually deep searcher 
for a new view of truth that shall be adequate to 
our age. His work will be avidly studied by those 
who cannot accept historic Christianity yet 
cannot help trying to work within the Christian 
traditions. 

To Kean, rector of the Grace Episcopal 
Church in Kirkwood, Missouri, religion is “the 
clarification of Existence through creative myth- 
ology.” Life he divides into three main cate- 
gories: the level of history, the level of intellect- 
ual interpretation, and the level of existence it- 
self. The historic level is characterized mainly 
by causal relationships, those of fate and neces- 
sity. In spite of his qualifications of this defini- 
tion, his category of history is far too narrowly 
defined. It is thereby too far emptied of its 
rightful importance, the problems of meaning 
and of destiny are largely avoided in the realm 
of total facts, and the relation of creation to 
real redemption is in fact destructively at- 
tenuated. 
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The second level is that of intellect. On this 
level he treats the problems of being and of 
reason, which is to remove them falsely from 
the crucial levels of history and of existence. 
The real problems of both reason and being are 
historic, cosmic, objective. To the level of his- 
tory corresponds the realm of civilization and 
to the level of intellect that of culture. Consid- 
erable insight is crowded into the discussion of 
these two realms, including their subsumptive 
categories. The third level is that of existence, 
where ‘‘man comes to grips with the problem of 
his own meaningfulness, as he is, where he is.”’ 
Much of the discussion of the dangers of ob- 
jectification and externalization is exceptionally 
insightful. Instead, however, of finding the 
proper relation between the “I-thou” and the 
“it” categories of existence, Kean largely iso- 
lates the I-thou perspective. By so doing, he 
creates a spurious existential situation which 
consequently fails to grapple with our real prob- 
lems of existence. 

There can be no question about the fact that 
Kean has fine and stimulating insights. Here is 
an interesting book on existentialism. Here is 
also a stimulating volume on our social situa- 
tion, rightly maintaining that the clarification 
of existence must precede social solutions. But 
the book fails, for me, to contribute the most it 
could because it lacks a clear Christian answer 
to the problems of anxiety and tragedy, an an- 
swer beyond the now and beyond the experience of 
response. That answer depends upon the nature 
of God, as objectively existing primarily beyond 
this world, and upon the destiny of man beyond 
this life. The Christian decision in the now can 
be victorious in the full sense, even anticipatori- 
ly, only in terms of God’s final victory not only 
over the meaning of existence, or, to use Tillich’s 
terms, not only by the “unification and purifica- 
tion of meaning,” but equally over the whole 
realm of being. 

The problems of our little individual experi- 
ence can be transcended triumphantly in the 
fullest sense only as they become part of the 
meaning and destiny of the objective nature of 
the universe as a whole, and that not from the 
false perspective of man’s attempt at autonomy 
but from the central perspective of what God’s 
nature and purpose involve, if He is to be 
trusted as the God of the Christian faith. 


Nets F. S. Ferret 


Andover Newton Theological Seminary 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taytor. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 172. 


This little book by the late distinguished pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor is a wartime product, writ- 
ten to bring some hope and courage to Britain’s 
people in their most fearful days. Probably this 
is not the only reason for the volume. When 
man suffers intolerably and, as it seems, un- 
reasonably, he wants to know whether God is 
dead, or ever was alive. For Taylor there is no 
more momentous question, both for the practi- 
cal and for the intellectual life. 

The book does not aim at “proving’’ the ex- 
istence of God. It is a review of some of the 
more common arguments with emphasis on the 
argument from design. One thing Taylor makes 
clear—the question cannot be answered finally 
by science, for the “knowledge which we get by 
the methods of experimental science is not the 
whole and not even the most important part of 
our knowledge.” Ultimately, scientific knowl- 
edge rests on knowledge not obtained by the 
methods of science. 

The inability of science to answer the query 
should not make us despair. Where it fails to 
give evidence we may find testimony in the in- 
tellectual and moral nature of man. This leads 
to an analysis of moral obligation and intelli- 
gence. Again Taylor does not think the evidence 
is conclusive. He is convinced that mind is not 
itself an effect called into being by the action of 
physical agents. Rather, it is as primitive and 
underived a constituent of the real world as is 
matter or energy. 

The best evidence for God’s existence is per- 
haps found in religious experience itself. Al- 
though this is not proof, it does show that belief 
in His existence is not irrational. 

Toward the end of the book Taylor considers 
problems thought by some to be central to 
Christian belief, e.g., the resurrection of Christ, 
his virgin birth, etc. Taylor thinks these may 
be rational affirmations taken in the light of a 
wider belief about God and His relation to the 
world and man. There is no attempt made to 
show just what these beliefs are supposed to add 
to Christianity or whether they are necessary. 
This portion of the book contributes nothing to 
the original problem. It tries to make clear that 
some questions can be answered only when a 
certain type of metaphysical background is as- 
sumed and affirmed. 

Altogether, the book is nicely written and a 
good review of some of the major positions. But 
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one feels somewhat let down. In spite of assur- 
ance and appeals to faith, it does seem that the 
searching mind ought to get nearer to God and 
be able to share its knowledge as well as its con- 
victions. However, I suppose the search for God 
is not a game of hide-and-seek or a contest in 
dialectic. It is rather more like a guest’s ever 
increasing discovery of the magnanimity and 
friendliness of a beloved host. For the most 
“momentous question’? we have no single an- 


swer that will satisfy both heart and mind. 
NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


Grinnell College 


The Old Testament Interpretation of History. By 
CuristoPHER R. Nortu. London: Epworth 
Press, 1940. xV-+ 210 pages. Ios. 6d. 

Like so many Old Testament scholars in 
Great Britain and increasingly in America, the 
author of this very able and suggestive study 
reveals (and acknowledges) his great indebted- 
ness to the late H. Wheeler Robinson. In some 
respects he also takes his cues from Professor 
John Macmurray. He has a realist’s concern for 
the meaningfulness of history as a process. The 
assumption throughout this study is that bare 
historical events and the universal ideas of rea- 
son, taken by themselves and unrelated to one 
another, are actually meaningless abstractions. 
And the author makes it clear that such ab- 
stractionism is foreign to the Old Testament. 
In the Old Testament events only appear as the 
ground of interpretations. Event and interpre- 
tation are always inextricably bound up to- 
gether and mutually dependent upon each 
other. Each successive interpretation of an 
event becomes a part of it and serves with it as 
the ground for al] subsequent interpretations, 
which, like every previous interpretation, are 
the response of living human experience to the 
data of its existence. 

In his last chapter the author tells us that 
Christianity possesses a ‘‘vital doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit” which neither Judaism nor Islam 
ever attained. For his study this implies not 
only that the content of “revelation” is not to 
be found in the whole series of historic events 
viewed objectively but also that no particular 
or any “final” interpretation of these events 
constitutes revelation in its biblical sense. In the 
Bible the events of history, albeit repeatedly 
interpreted, always stand in relation to con- 
temporary response and interpretation. Even 


so, the crucial importance of present interpreta- 
tion never cancels out the role of any previous 
interpretation or of the actual historical events, 
Each step along the way is significant, and 
without historical actuality there would be 
nothing to interpret. Hence North describes the 
aim of his study as “‘the positive exposition of 
the Divine Revelation to which the Bible wit- 
nesses, in such a way as to do full justice to its 
historic actuality’? (p. vii). He is careful to 
point out that the task of critical scholarship is 
not to take us back to bare events, if that were 
possible, but to push back as far and as accu- 
rately as possible the story of the interpretation 
of events, 

Having made clear his position, Professor 
North proceeds to outline in some detail the 
chief strata of the Old Testament interpretation 
of Israel’s history. The events selected for em- 
phasis in the several strata, as well as the inter- 
pretation made of them, are determined by the 
present convictions the interpreters wish to es- 
tablish historically. Thus the JE documents 
combine the popular legends of the patriarchs 
with the old Canaanite shrine tales to produce 
an epic of Hebrew origins which gives historical 
basis for their faith that Israel’s inheritance and 
destiny in Palestine was assured by a divine 
covenant and a promise that was historically 
real. 

Turning to the past, the prophets select the 
exodus rather than the patriarchs or the cove- 
nant as the event to interpret. In Egypt, Israel 
was elected as the divine son. Yahweh, they 
hold, is a sovereign and moral redeemer whose 
existence does not depend on Israel. Looking at 
history in their own day, the prophets, under- 
scoring divine sovereignty, describe Yahweh as 
the ‘‘Lord of universal morality,” thus affording 
a bridge from monolatry to monotheism. Hence- 
forth the purposes of the covenant must always 
be God-centered, and Israel’s role as elect can 
only be described by the word “servant.” 

The Deuteronomists combine the moral 
teachings of the prophets with the notion of the 
divine covenant as expressed by a revised Law. 
Horeb, rather than the exodus, is the event they 
interpret. The retrospection of the book of 
Josiah’s reformation shows how deeply rooted 
the idea of the revelatory character of history 
had become. As chronicle, their “history” is 
untrue, but it witnesses to a historical media- 


tion of revelation. 
For Professor North the several levels of in- 


terpretation all contribute to the monotheism 
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which is the outcome of the Hebrew story. The 
concepts of God as Redeemer and as Lawgiver 
are complementary. In the long trek from 
monolatry to monotheism each interpretative 
level makes its own contribution which will play 
its role as long as the tradition lives. It must be 
neither forgotten nor allegorized. 

In his Introduction the author raises two re- 
lated questions: Did Israel make the true in- 
terpretation of the events of its experience? 
Was there a special providence in God’s deal- 
ings with Israel? The affirmative replies are 
practical rationalizations of faith. Israel inter- 
preted the events of its history correctly for the 
end was monotheism: a God who is sovereign, 
living, personal, moral, and historically active. 
A divine providence governed Israel’s life be- 
cause the monotheistic result is unique. All re- 
ligions and philosophies except Judaism and 
Islam (which derives from it) begin with the 
universe as they find it and seek to discover the 
principle of reality within it, says North. They 
divide into two groups: the pantheistic monists, 
who believe the werld to be evolving out of God; 
and the scientific agnostics or humanists, who 
conceive of “‘Something”’ as evolving out of the 
world. Both of these would have been described 
as Baalistic by the prophets, says the author. In 
the Bible, God stands over against the world he 
rules and in which he is active, in a Creator- 
creature relationship. When the Bible speaks of 
God as making himself known in history, it does 
not mean that it can “‘conceive of God as proc- 
ess” (p. 143). North feels that ‘‘the final ex- 
planation of a faith so apparently contrary to 
the natural man would seem to be that God 
spoke by the prophets” (p. 152). This would not 
satisfy the philosophers, a matter which does 
not worry the author, since for him, by defini- 
tion, the biblical conception of God can never 
be wholly contained in philosophical categories. 
Nevertheless, his own realistic approach has 
served to make rationally communicable, in 
many crucial aspects, the religious testimony of 
the Old Testament. 


J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM 


University of Chicago 


The Rediscovery of the Old Testament. By H. H. 
Row ey. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946. 320 pages. $3.00. 


This well-written work consists of a series of 
essays dealing with topics selected to illustrate 
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the religious value of the Old Testament for con- 
temporary Christians. The essays are not or- 
ganically interrelated but belong together be- 
cause they all exemplify the rediscovery of the 
Old Testament as a source of religious insights 
of enduring significance. It is addressed to a 
semipopular audience of devout people who, 
having ceased to accept verbal inspiration, 
wonder what role the Old Testament can or 
should play in their religious tradition. Profes- 
sor Rowley wants to show what the book has to 
say to us today, “across the ages.” 

The section on archeology takes up two chap- 
ters. In it the writer is decidedly “‘historica)” 
and ‘“‘objective.’’ Archeology aims to clarify and 
document our knowledge of the era that gave us 
the Old Testament; its aim is not to demon- 
strate the accuracy of specific historical state- 
ments in the Bible. Indeed, archeological find- 
ings often make more uncertain such state- 
ments; for example, the data relating to the 
time of the Exodus. Rowley considers archeolo- 
gy an indispensable discipline in studying the re- 
ligious significance of the Bible because he in- 
sists that historical and teleological understand- 
ing belong together: ‘‘Until the spiritual pil- 
grimage of Israel is grasped in its historical de- 
velopment, it is idle to attempt to assess the 
theological significance of the Old Testament” 
(pp. 30-31). 

The thesis of a chapter on “I'he Meaning of 
History” is that Israel’s history (‘‘the Old 
Testament is not interested in the history of the 
world at large’’) was the result of her faith. Be- 
cause Israel trusted the word of God through 
Moses, she experienced redemption and elec- 
tion. Revelation does not come by the disci- 
pline of events. Events must be interpreted by 
men in whose spirit God lives. Such were the 
prophets of whom Moses was the first great ex- 
ample. The prophets were ‘‘the extensions of the 
divine personality’? (p. 160). To mediate the 
knowledge of God, who, being transcendent, be- 
came immanent in them, was their distinctive 
function. This account of persona] mediation is 
no doubt true to the Old Testament. But one 
wonders to what extent Rowley feels historical 
events were necessary conditions for the “call” 
of the prophets. He has hardly dealt with the 
problem of the relation between history and 
revelation; he has only shown, and we believe 
he is correct, that, for the Old Testament, his- 
tory per se does not give revelation. 

The author feels that Israel’s monotheism 
came “‘through the progressive perception of the 
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character of the God she worshipped” (p. 131). 
Yahweh was a Kenite deity. By gradual inter- 
penetration he became the god of the Judah- 
Simeon tribes who did not go down into Egypt. 
The Ritual Decalogue of chapter 34 of Exodus 
reflects this pre-Mosaic Yahweh. The Decalogue 
of chapter 20 of Exodus is basically Mosaic and 
reflects the transfigured concept of Yahweh 
which is the fruit of Moses’ religious experience. 
The difference vetween the codes is the measure 
of the dynamic contribution of Moses to 
Yahwhistic religion. So Rowley maintains both 
the Mosaic origins of Israel’s religion and the 
priority of the Ritual Decalogue. The solution 
is very attractive—almost too much so. 

The author’s emphasis upon human person- 
ality as the organ of divine revelation, already 
referred to, controls his discussions of revela- 
tion, man’s nature, and religious worship. Thus 
he states very clearly the biblical concept of 
man as a divine creature. Man has no rights 
which are his ‘‘by nature,” apart from the ac- 
tivity of God in him. Likewise, the Old Testa- 
ment does not think of justice and morality as 
principles apart from God but rather as aspects 
of the dynamic divine activity. 

Professor Rowley’s excellent book is indica- 
tive of the widespread concern among biblical 
scholars today to make clear the relevance and 
religious significance of the Bible for our day. 
The activity prompted by this concern is com- 
monly labeled ‘Biblical Theology.” Actually it 
takes two very different forms. On the one hand, 
the Bible is used to illustrate or serve as a source 
book for currently held Christian theologies. 
That is, the Bible is interpreted theologically. 
On the other hand, there are attempts to dis- 
cover what, objectively, are the important pre- 
suppositions that give unity to the Bible and in 
relation to which every part of it was written. 
These are attempts to discover the controlling 
motifs of the Bible which have been obscured 
by a preoccupation with the developmental his- 
tory of the content these motifs have been given 
in successive periods, This is biblical theology 
in a stricter sense. It is concerned that the Bible 
shall speak for itself and be presented as an en- 
tity interpreting existence with which every 
thinking man must come to terms. Its results 
will inevitably be colored by the personal con- 
victions of the scholars seeking to state it, but 
it aims at objectivity. Our chief criticism of this 
book is that it has confused or ignored the dis- 
tinction between these two very different ways 
of making the Bible speak to our own time. In 





his Introduction Professor Rowley says that his 
“focus of interest is the edifice of Old Testament 
thought” (p. 8). Actually he moves between 
a historical study of brief moments in the proc- 
ess of development and Christian confessional 
“‘interpretation.”” Consequently, his book does 
not contribute so greatly to establishing the 
comprehensive unity of the Bible as one might 
wish. 

J. CorrRT RYLAARSDAM 


University of Chicago 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. By 
NorMAN H. Snairu. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1946. 251 pages. $2.75. 


Professor Snaith’s assumption—‘accusa- 
tion” is probably the better word—in preparing 
this study was that “there is often a great dif- 
ference between Christian theology and Biblical 
theology” (p. 238). It is his opinion that with 
rare exceptions, of which the Reformation is 
most notable, Christian theologians have failed 
to derive their systems from the Bible. Begin- 
ning with the Fathers, the New Testament has 
been interpreted as though it were a Greek 
book. Because it was syntactically representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Greek writings, it was too 
easily assumed that its important words were 
vehicles for the same concepts covered by these 
words in Hellenistic Greek. In this careful and 
detailed lexical study of a very few significant 
words Snaith sets out to demonstrate that the 
New Testament, despite its Greek dress, deals in 
Old Testament religious concepts and that the 
true meaning of the New Testament Greek 
words touched upon in his study is determined 
by these Old Testament concepts and not by the 
meaning attached to the selected words in the 
Greek world. The ideas of the Old Testament 
discussed in this volume are “distinctive” not 
so much in the sense that they can be set over 
against the cultural heritage of the Semitic 
world as a whole but in the sense that they set 
off both the Old and the New Testaments from 
all of ancient culture, especially the Greek. They 
are the ideas that give both unity and unique- 
ness to the entire Bible. While the range of con- 
cepts covered in this lexical study is by no 
means exhaustive of New Testament ideas, we 
do feel that the author has proved his case in 
respect to those ideas he has treated. In a sense 
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of which Augustine was not always aware, he 
has shown that ‘‘novum testamentum in vetere 
latet.”” His study is also richly suggestive to 
those concerned with methods of studying the 
New Testament. 

In a very detailed discussion of the Hebrew 
word godesh (“‘holiness’’) the writer of this book 
agrees with von Baudissin that separation 
rather than brightness or loftiness is the primi- 
tive meaning of the root. However, he sets him- 
self off from the many who share this interpre- 
tation because they assume that religious ex- 
perience has always been anthropocentrically 
interpreted. Further, the term does not signify 
a relation between God and man so much as be- 
ing a description of God’s nature. Thus it refers 
to God’s otherness, not to his remoteness. He 
wants to guard against the Greek intrusion of 
conceiving of the significant attributes of deity 
as separable from the divine nature. Yahweh is 
holiness. And Yahweh is active. 

Ts*dagah, commonly translated ‘‘righteous- 
ness,’’ became the main element in the content 
of holiness when the eighth-century prophets 
recognized that it was central in the activity of 
Yahweh. But the unfortunate result, says 
Snaith, is that holiness is now a synonym for 
purity, morality, and ethical rectitude. This in- 
dicates that the words tsedeg and ts*dagah have 
been improperly understood. They must be read 
in a purely ethical context; and they do not 
refer so much to a static juridical norm as to the 
nature of the divine activity. Already in the 
eighth century ¢s‘dagah meant more than justice 
and described God’s active personal concern for 
the poor and neglected, a concern which insured 
their salvation. ‘‘The eighth century prophets 
use the word in an ethical sense but with a ten- 
dency to shade off into a salvation sense. In 
Second Isaiah we find a further stage of this 
development, for there the word means ‘vin- 
dication’ and even ‘salvation’ to a far greater 
extent than ethical righteousness” (p. 109). For 
Snaith the word has a barely ethical meaning 
only in Proverbs. 

In the last chapter of his book the author de- 
velops the significance of this meaning of tsedeq 
and ts*dagah in the Old Testament for the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. The Greek dikaioun 
and dikaiosune, he maintains, have precisely the 
same meaning as the Hebrew terms. The failure 
to recognize this made New Testament inter- 
preters give too juridical and ethical an inter- 
pretation to the idea of righteousness. And so 
in the traditional theologies “justification” is a 


“necessary condition of salvation,” and there 
are statements concerning “imputed righteous- 
ness”’ which never wholly escape the charge of 
fictitiousness. By equating the meaning of 
dikaiosune with that of ¢s*dagah rather than 
with its import in Hellenistic Greek generally, 
the idea that ethical righteousness or justice is 
a condition for salvation in the New Testament 
is ruled out. Dikaiosune means salvation, the 
only condition for which is faith. 

Additional terms treated in this lexical study 
include hesed (‘‘covenant love’’), ahabah (“‘elec- 
tion love’’), and ruach (“‘spirit”). In each case it 
is shown how the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment Greek equivalents of these terms continue 
to convey Hebrew concepts whatever may be 
the content of the Greek words in secular koine 
usage. While the results in these cases do not 
perhaps challenge traditional assumptions so 
sharply as in the case of the concepts of holiness 
and righteousness, they do offer many signifi- 
cant corrective suggestions. 

Etymological and lexical studies whose ex- 
pressed concern is doctrinal have not been com- 
mon in circles of biblical scholarship. Snaith’s 
excellent contribution should serve as a stimulus 
for much more work in this area. His work seeks 
to discover the historic meanings and teachings 
of the Bible, and he uses his findings to criticize 
and challenge the traditional and contemporary 
conclusions of systematic Christian theology. 
This we understand to be the primary and crea- 
tive function of what is properly called “biblical 
theology.” 

J. CoErT RyLAARSDAM 


University of Chicago 


Die biblischen Grundlagen des christlichen Hu- 
manismus. By JEAN HeErinG. (“Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments,” edited by Otto CULLMANN, 
Vol. VII.) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1946. 37 
pages. Swiss fr. 3.20. 


The author of this richly suggestive short es- 
say holds a chair at Strasbourg and has to his 
credit an influential work in French, Le Roy- 
aume de Dieu et sa venue selon Jésus et l'apétre 
Paul. The present writing, with its illuminating 
exegesis, its employment of recent biblical the- 
ological studies, and its far-reaching suggestions, 
makes it clear how far we have advanced in our 
understanding of the enigmatic term ‘Son of 
Man” and how this advance illuminates much in 
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the New Testament. Hering brings together the 
familiar Son of Man passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the “man from heaven” of Paul 
with the crux passage in Philippians, chapter 2, 
with Heb. 2:5-8 and John 3:13 and 6:51 to re- 
inforce his theme of the heavenly Urmensch, the 
redeemer. The origin of this man and his nature, 
reflected in all these and other passages, goes 
back to the foundation statements of Gen. 1:26, 
27: “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness. .. . .”” And the nature of empirical and 
fallen man lies in his relation to this heavenly 
Man. 

This basic theme is related in brief sections 
to the problems of soteriology, revelation, na- 
ture, agape, and destiny. The distinctions be- 
tween such a conception of man and those of the 
Hellenistic world, Jewish apocalyptic, and mod- 
ern humanism is made clear. The whole point of 
the thesis is to show that it is a misnomer to con- 
trast Christianity with humanism. Nor is it suf- 
ficient laboriously to identify elements of Greek 
humanism in the New Testament. What we 
have, rather, is a Christian humanism, sui 
generis, founded on the New Testament. The 
startling character of the proposal appears when 
Hering corrects Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo? to 
read Cur Homo servus? or even Cur Homo homo! 
The manhood of the Son of God does not first 
appear with the incarnation but precedes it. It 
is perhaps to the point, as he observes, that John 
1:14 does not read, “And the Word became 
man,” since the Word was already man; rather, 
“The Word became flesh.’”’ The author does not 
in this brief statement deal with the religions- 
geschichtlich setting of the theme; but he at 
least makes it clear that, within the limits of 
the first century, the Christians dealt in a more 
sophisticated way than we might have supposed 
with cosmological and anthropological concep- 
tions. And these elements are not merely eso- 
teric borrowings but are inwrought in a funda- 
mental way in Christian psalms, formulas of 
faith, and the very texture of the Christian 
ethic. 

The final implication of the book is that 
classical and Christian humanism are two dif- 
ferent and incompatible things. The classical 
view of man is rationalist and rests on the idea 
of a fall into matter. The Christian view rests 
on the idea of a fall into sin. Personality, made 
up of both soul and body, has its decisive char- 
acter in the fact that it bears the imprint of the 
imago dei. The two views are not finally incom- 
patible. But modern humanism, whether ration- 


alist or empirical, has everything to learn from 
the Bible, on the one hand, as to the full sense 
of man’s embodied character and, on the other 
hand, as to his metaphysical origin and destiny. 


Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


Le Baptéme de feu. By CARL-MARTIN EDSMAN. 
(“Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsalien- 
sis,” edenda curavit A. FRmpRICHSEN, Vol. 
IX.) Uppsala, 1940. 237 pages. 


This monograph contains an account of the 
role of fire in early Christian eschatology with 
some consideration of antecedent notions in 
Greek, Persian, and Egyptian religion. The 
author’s main conclusion is that fire appears 
both as an instrument of punishment and as a 
cleansing and purifying element. It serves to 
implement the wrath of God but also leads to 
reconciliation with him and in mystical thought 
even to union with the divine nature. The au- 
thor is more concerned with popular imagina- 
tion than with formal theology. He has collected 
a number of interesting ideas, often at variance 
with one another, from apocryphal, apocalyptic, 
and homiletic literature of the patristic age. A 
mass of material in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and 
Coptic is exploited, and the views of sects on the 
margin of Christianity are not neglected. 

Edsman begins his investigation with a pas- 
sage in Origen’s Hom. xxiv in Luc (3. 16), which 
states that the baptism in fire promised by John 
the Baptist is administered to the faithful in the 
other world. Those who have been baptized on 
earth and desire to enter Paradise are purged 
by Christ at a fiery stream (Dan. 7:10), before 
being sent to their rewards. The notion recurs 
in Origen and is adapted to various biblical con- 
texts—the fiery lake (Rev. 19:20, etc.), the 
flaming sword at the entrance to Paradise 
(Gen. 3:24), the column of fire which preceded 
the Israelites in the desert (Exod. 14: 19)—and 
is even extended to the cosmic conflagration at 
the end of the world. 

A similar view of purging fire seems implied 
in the fragments of a Valentinian system pre- 
served in Clement of Alexandria’s Excerpta ex 
Theodoto. The hylic element in man is dissolved 
into the earth from which it came, but the 
psychic constituent is purged by fire in an inter- 
mediate sphere, presided over by Topos, in 
which flows the river of fire of Dan. 7: 10 which 
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flows into Gehenna. At the judgment, Jesus is 
associated with Topos in this purging which is 
necessary before progress into the higher sphere 
of the pleroma is possible. This is obviously an 
attempt to assimilate orthodox eschatology into 
the Valentinian scheme. 

It is impossible here to follow Edsman in his 
pursuit of similar notions in a long series of 
texts, including the Hebrew Ascension of Moses, 
some late forms of the Martyrdom of Theodore, 
the Apocalypses of Peter and Paul with their 
awkward combination of Christian and Greek 
eschatology, Greek and Coptic texts from 
Egypt which reflect pagan Egyptian notions, 
and Ephraen Syrus. An interesting section is 
devoted to liturgical texts, mainly of a heretical 
character like the pseudo-Cyprian De rebapiis- 
mate, which leads on to various mystical theo- 
ries involving the purifying effect of fire on sin- 
ful nature and the illuminating effect of light 
upon the mind. 

One must be grateful to the author for as- 
sembling a multitude of curious and interesting 
texts illustrative of popular eschatology in the 
period when Christianity was in the process of 
forming its official views. The main ideas treated 
by Edsman are not novel and their variety not 
surprising. The study would perhaps have 
gained in coherence if the connection between 
some of the notions presented could have been 
established more clearly. A rambling mentality 
is, however, characteristic of this kind of 
thought. The author cannot be blamed if he oc- 
casionally follows his sources in noting vague 
affinities and discursive irrelevancies. 


RoBeErt P. CASEY 
Brown University 


Jesus the Messiah: The Synoptic Tradition of the 
Revelation of God in Christ: With Special Ref- 
erence to Form-Criticism. By WILLIAM MAN- 
son. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. 
267 pages. $2.75. 


Since the earlier edition of this work in Eng- 
land (Hodder & Stoughton, 1943) does not seem 
to have been reviewed widely in this country, 
the more recent American edition gives an op- 
portunity to call attention to it. 

The book admirably fulfils the promises 
made in title and subtitles. Its train of thought, 
its outline, and its logic are critical as well as 
constructive. It exhibits an unusual degree of 


independent thought. It comes to grips with 
divergent views of critical scholarship regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels and Jesus of Nazareth, 
with the fundamental presuppositions of those 
views, and, more indirectly, with the present- 
day theological implications of critical research. 

One of Manson’s principal theses is that the 
earliest Christian community started with a 
kerygma in which the teachings of Jesus did not 
figure prominently. This thesis owes much more 
to the work of form critics than Manson seems 
to realize. A sustained polemic against Bult- 
mann and form criticism in genera] runs 
throughout the book. Coupled with this theo- 
retical bias is an appreciative attachment for 
the methods of purely literary criticism (e.g., 
pp. 42-50). Manson’s real concern is not polemic 
against, but correction of, form critical research. 
Thus the form of argumentation somewhat ob- 
scures the real intention and the constructive 
significance of the book. The term “form criti- 
cism,” or, better, ‘‘form history,” as a particu- 
lar technique of historical research is unimpor- 
tant, but it is important to admit that there is 
no alternative method for dealing with the 
period of oral tradition before, alongside, and 
after the appearance of the Synoptic Gospels 
and their earliest written sources. 

As another chief thesis one may consider 
Manson’s insistence that the early Christian 
belief in Jesus as Messiah had its roots in Jesus’ 
own conception of himself as Messiah, to which 
he came at the end of his ministry. While Man- 
son admits that “we do not see through to the 
beginnings of the personal consciousness of 
Jesus” (p. 31), he fails to give proof that we are 
better situated at a later stage of Jesus’ personal 
consciousness. One can fully agree with the 
judgment, put in italics by the author, that “‘it 
was not a case of ardent Messianic hope leading 
men to believe in Jesus but of an ardent faith in 
Jesus leading them to believe in the Messianic 
hope. He was the creator of their Messianic 
hope” (p. 206), without ascribing messianic 
claims to Jesus himself. In fact, as the judgment 
is worded, it is more congenial to the latter view 
than to the author’s. The point of importance 
here is that, critically speaking and leaving 
traditional theological bias aside, the difference 
between those who hold that Jesus made 
messianic claims late in his ministry and those 
who hold that he made no demonstrable claims, 
is not a significant one. 

Manson also is aware of the weighty problem 
which arises from his (form critical) thesis that 
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in the earliest kerygma the teachings of Jesus 
do not figure “‘with any prominence.” His chief 
answers are that the tradition of the words of 
Jesus “‘existed not so much on the surface of the 
ordinary kerygma as submerged in the general 
stream of the Church’s life and in the ethos in- 
spiring its practical activities” and ‘that the 
conception of Jesus as teacher. . . . was primor- 
dial to the Christian consciousness” (pp. 79-83). 
These are valuable suggestions, partly substan- 
tiated in the analysis of Jesus’ teachings in 
chapters iv and v, but they do not yet constitute 
an adequate answer to the alternate view which 
has been frequently and concretely argued, 
namely, that the so-called “‘teachings of Jesus” 
are really the creation of the early Christian 
communities. 

Readers who can match the author’s inde- 
pendence of thought and range of interest will 
derive great profit from this able and important 
book. 

PAUL SCHUBERT 
University of Chicago 


Christianity According to St. John. By W. F. 
Howarb. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946. 226 pages. $2.75. 

In this book Professor Howard, of Birming- 
ham University, England, a veteran in Johan- 
nine studies, presents his view of the thought of 
the Fourth Gospel. The author’s chief concern 
is to show that the theology of the Fourth 
Gospel is more Jewish than Hellenistic and that 
it is essentially the same as that of the Synoptic 
Gospels, of Paul, and of other New Testament 
authors. As lrenaeus maintained the ‘“‘ortho- 
doxy” of the Fourth Gospel against second- 
century gnostics, so Howard, aligning himself 
with other recent authors, maintains his posi- 
tion against the Hellenists among twentieth- 
century scholars. 

The author deals with such Johannine ideas 
as ‘The Logos”’ (chap. ii), ‘Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit” (chap. iii), “Eschatology and 
Mysticism” (chap. v), “Faith, Knowledge, and 
Love” (chap. vii), and ‘The Way, the Truth, 
and the Life” (chap. viii). However, other chap- 
ter headings are not so representative of char- 
acteristically Johannine thought—‘Man, Sin, 
and Salvation” (chap. iv) and “Church, Minis- 
try, and Sacraments” (chap. vi). To some ex- 
tent the author realizes this defect. It is in large 
part this disparity in interpretative norm which 


here and there disturbs the argumentation and 
prevents Howard’s statement of Johannine 
Christianity from being more definitive. 

As a brief, readable, and inclusive account 
of the thought of the Fourth Gospel, Howard’s 
book is most welcome. It has few rivals, and 
most of its judgments will commend themselves 
to many critics. Such important and contro- 
versial subjects as Johannine eschatology and 
“sacramentalism,”’ and many lesser exegetical 
issues, are treated with discriminating insight 
and with truly Johannine lack of traditionai 
dogmatism. In order to derive the greatest 
benefit from the book, the reader will do well to 
remember that the specifically Johannine 
thought is constituted not by what it shares 
with other types of early Christian thought, 
however fundamental and extensive such 
agreements may be, but by what distinguishes 
it from them. For the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, whatever his other virtues or faults may 
be, is an eminently original thinker—and inter- 
preter. It seems fair to surmise that Howard 
would agree with this judgment and that, in his 
statement of John’s Christianity, he has not 
given sufficient weight to it. Thus, for example, 
Howard’s interpretation of eschatology is much 
better and more substantial than that of mys- 
ticism, but the latter is unquestionably more 
characteristic of and more important to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel than is the former. 

On page 66, in the quotation from Augustine, 
read “‘but of God”’ for ‘‘not of God.’”’ Even when 
this verbal correction is made, the English 
translation of Augustine’s Latin remains clum- 
sy. The British edition of Howard’s book (Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1943) has the quotation in 
correct Latin. 

PAUL SCHUBERT 
University of Chicago 


Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1840, 
Vol. IV: The Methodists: A Collection of 
Source Materials. By WILLIAM WARREN 
SWEET. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. x+800 pages. $10.00. 


Of Professor Sweet’s four volumes using 
sources to depict as no description could reli- 
gious conditions west of the Alleghenies in the 
half-century following the War of Independ- 
ence, this on the Methodists is much the largest, 
appropriately to their relative importance. The 
very valuable Introduction deals definitively 
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with the controverted subject of initial Method- 
ist organization in America and goes on to de- 
scribe the polity which evolved, ‘“‘the Methodist 
system,” and then ‘growth and expansion, 
1784-1850.” “‘More than any other factor,” 
Professor Sweet thinks, “‘ ‘itineracy’ was re- 
sponsible for the rapid spread of Methodism 
throughout the United States in the frontier 
period.” Furthermore, “the circuit system and 
the itinerant ministry belonged together.” ‘The 
remarkable superiority of the Methodist econo- 
my,” thus composed, the historian Abel Stevens 
is quoted as having asserted to be proved by the 
fact that in 1844, after only sixty years of 
American life, the Methodist ‘‘outnumbers by 
nearly one-half any other Protestant body, al- 
though some of the American churches had been 
operating... . more than two hundred years.” 
The editor, evidently agreeing about the supe- 
riority, here presents documents illustrating to 
the life the potent working of the “economy” 
to the result stated. 

He quotes first from the journals and letters 
of preachers. Richard Whatcoat’s diary re- 
counts a year and a half in 1789—go of incessant 
riding and preaching, in the Chesapeake Bay 
region, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, by 
an uneducated Englishman, facing all manner 
of severities, plagued by sickness, but obviously 
successful in gathering converts and establishing 
churches, and later a bishop. The Edward 
Dromgoole papers provide letters of 1778-08 
from preachers and presiding elders, reporting 
their spiritual experiences, ministries, adven- 
tures, and hardships and showing the Method- 
ist organization in operation and progress by 
frequent revivals. There is also mention of con- 
troversy: ‘‘One obstacle in our way is that here 
as in other places there are a great many Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, who have filled the 
people’s heads with Predestination.”’ In the 
records of Whatcoat and these Dromgoole 
preachers Asbury often appears in company 
with them. A second section of these papers con- 
sists largely of letters from Methodist laymen 
in Ohio of the 1790’s and 1810's, giving vivid 
pictures not only of Methodist life but also of 
frontier society generally. Most illuminating is 
a long body of quotations from the journal of 
Benjamin Lakin, a preacher in 1794—-1820 in 
Kentucky and Ohio, a man of no schooling but 
of some theological learning. He stated the five 
heads of doctrine of Dort and “the Armenians 
descent from them.” Superstitious but of deep 
introspective piety, driven on indefatigably like 


Wesley by the passion for men’s souls, his 
diary and detailed list of preaching places, with 
texts, present him travelling without rest, 
preaching to whites and Negroes, and meeting 
with other Methodists in conference. 

A different scene and time come with James 
Gilruth, who served in Michigan and northern 
Ohio. An extr..ct of 1834-35 from his nineteen 
manuscript volumes excels all ihe other journals 
in record of daily movement and intense exer- 
tion. On August 9, 1834, for half an hour he 
helped his son-in-law to catch a raccoon which 
had got into his corn; “the rest of the morning”’ 
he spent in looking at improvements and con- 
versation ‘‘until about 8 Am. when we all set off 
for campmeeting about 23 miles distent.” There 
he preached ‘“‘with great liberty at 11.... 
again at 4....& again at candlelight.” Each 
time he ‘‘called for Mourners” and held a prayer 
meeting. ““To bed about 9. pretty tired.” A 
characteristic specimen of the life of these 
preachers appears in Gilruth’s entry that, after 
spending half a day in “‘praying with the sick,”’ 
he discovered that he “was attackted with 
fever.... took 20 grs. of calomel... . [and] 
At night lay with my feet to the fire and found 
much relief.’ Gilruth read constantly history, 
novels, and medicine, sometimes “‘till sunrise,” 
and was active in educational! foundations. Still 
another preacher is Orceneth Fisher, whose let- 
ters describe his work from 1821 to 1879, in 
Indiana and then in Texas, California, and 
Oregon as a minister of the southern Methodist 
church. “I have,’”’ he wrote, “the greatest re- 
spect for and confidence in Mr. Miller, as a 
Presbyterian, but Presbyterian religion will not 
do for Methodists.” 

A second part of the contents of the book is 
largely records of conferences, which exhibit the 
Methodist system in detailed operation. The 
journals of the Illinois Annual Conference, 
1824-31, report vigilant discipline in regular in- 
spection of the character and work of elders— 
even Peter Cartwright was ‘‘examined and 
passed’’—numerous admissions to the ministry, 
constant expansion of the organization, and 
rapid growth—in 1827-28 an increase of 2,750 
over 15,974. Records of quarterly conferences 
—in Indiana, New York, Texas—show the sys- 
tem in closer relation to local work and the 
laity. The moral control of the Methodist or- 
ganization appears in records of church trials. 
‘‘Publishing activities” in periodicals and books 
are exhibited and large business in books. 
Throughout these sources interest in schools and 
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colleges is frequent, but not yet were theological 
seminaries approved. 

The usefulness of the documents is much en- 
hanced by careful editing and by footnotes, con- 
taining biographical information about almost 
all persons mentioned and explaining references 
to events, and by the full Index. Nothing ap- 
proaches this book for knowledge of the Meth- 
odist movement in its time, and it is an impor- 
tant addition to general social history. 


Rosert Hastincs NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 


Tory Radical: The Life of Richard Oastler. By 
Crcit Driver. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 597 pages. $5.00. 


Richard Oastler was a colorful and dramatic 
figure, with a remarkable flair for political agita- 
tion and organization. For two decades, from 
1830 to 1850, his name was a household word 
throughout England. As the champion of the 
factory worker, he was the béte noire of the 
privileged and the hero of the oppressed. He 
had been shocked by the consequences of in- 
dustrial expansion in the north—the exploita- 
tion of children, the incredibly long hours of 
labor, the hazardous conditions in the mills, the 
meager pay and constant threat of unemploy- 
ment—and he embarked upon a crusade to 
arouse the conscience of the nation. 


Oastler regarded the plight of the operatives 
as a simple moral and religious issue. The root 
of the trouble, he was convinced, lay in the fact 
that the Bible had been discarded and the 
teachings of the economists had become the new 
state religion. ‘I have learnt my politics as well 
as my religious creed from the Bible,” Oastler 
declared; consequently he could see no possi- 
bility of compromise with the new political 
economy, since to him the two were antithetical. 


The doctrine of the Free-trader is, that no law 
is given—no responsibility is incurred! That wealth 
cannot (when its owner is seeking for its increase) 
be misapplied. .... That even the most covetous 
and cruel person cannot err, so long as his aim is his 
own aggrandisement. That then he must, of neces- 
sity, be a benefactor to society. The Free-trader 
therefore, laughs at the idea of Christian laws inter- 
fering with him. He rejects the interposition of the 


Almighty; he is an independent agent. He cannot be 
a Christian. Every Christian believes that man has 
fallen from perfection, that he is selfish, covetous, 
and that he needs the unerring teaching of the Al- 
mighty. The Christian must require that all human 
law shall be founded on the laws revealed in the 
Word of Truth—‘“Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” 

The Christian will never forget, the Free-trader 
will never remember, that the head and the eye 
must never be permitted to invade the rights of 
the hands and the feet. The Christian knows that 
Society is one compact body, each individual mem- 
ber being dependent on the rest, each requiring the 
protection of all. The Free-trader, on the contrary, 
persuades himself that each member is a separate 
piece of independence, an isolated self. 


In many ways Oastler’s crusade was as much 
a religious revival as a political campaign. His 
great mass meetings had all the intensity, fer- 
vor, and imagery of religious gatherings, and 
even the organizational and propagandist tech- 
niques of the revivalists were utilized. The or- 
ganization of the Short Time Committees, for 
example, was quite frankly and explicitly pat- 
terned after that of the Methodist societies, 
“Catechisms”’ were printed, hymns and rallying 
songs were written, prayers for the social 
awakening were composed, tracts were distrib- 
uted, house-to-house visiting was organized, and 
“missionaries” were sent into destitute areas. 

In stating the case for factory legislation, 
Oastler believed that he was merely reaffirming 
the traditional Tory position, but he soon dis- 
covered that the values he cherished were not to 
be found within the limits of any one party. His 
support and his opposition came from all parties 
and were determined largely by depth of reli- 
gious conviction rather than by party affiliation. 
Equally disconcerting was the fact that Church- 
men failed to respond in any large numbers to 
the contagion of his enthusiasm. He had early 
been disappointed by the hostility his reforms 
encountered among “those sleek, pious, holy, 
and devout Dissenters, Messrs. Get-all, Keep- 
all, Grasp-all,” but he had had greater hope of 
the response he would secure from the adherents 
of the Establishment. Yet with the exception of 
himself and Parson Bull, all the outstanding 
early leaders of the movement were Noncon- 
formists, and Oastler himself had never fully 
recovered from the Methodism of his boyhood 
days. 

It is rather surprising that this is the first 
biography of Oastler to be written. It is exceed- 
ingly welcome, since a careful study of Oastler 
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js indispensable to any proper understanding of 
the social history of the nineteenth century, and 
it is the more welcome because it is so ably and 
competently done. 

Winturop S. Hupson 
University of Chicago 


The Medieval Manichee: A Study of the Christian 
Dualist Heresy. By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1947. 
x+212 pages. $4.50. 

Mr. Runciman has placed all teachers and 
students of medieval Christianity in his debt by 
this remarkably able and informing study of 
dualistic heresy from its beginnings in Gnosti- 
cism to its full flowering in the Cathari of the 
thirteenth century. There are few scholars who 
have such control of the sources through first- 
hand knowledge of the languages—classical, 
oriental, Slavic, and Western—which such a 
study demands, as does Mr. Runciman. And 
with his extraordinary equipment for the task 
he brings both the objective science of the his- 
torian and the skilful pen of a literary artist. It 
is not an easy task to write about any heresy 
with understanding and sympathy and at the 
same time keep from partisanship one way or 
the other. Runciman has seen the social forces 
which have made these dualist heresies attrac- 
tive, but he has kept the critical acumen neces- 
sary for judgment upon “their hopeless faith.” 
He has kept close to the limitations of his 
sources also, never going beyond the evidence 
to fanciful reconstructions, nor being taken in 
by the biased reports of orthodox polemicists 
upon which so much of his information depends. 

Runciman is careful to point out that the 
title of his study is not to be taken literally but 
in the medieval sense of ‘“Manichee.”’ He shows 
that dualism in the Middle Ages, whether in 
the Eastern or Western worlds, is not the child 
of Manichaeism, properly speaking, but issues 
from an earlier second-century Gnosticism, of 
which both Manichaeism and later forms of 
dualism are the progeny. He also makes clear 
that many elements in medieval ‘‘Manichae- 
ism’ stem from Monarchian rather than strictly 
dualist systems. In his four main chapters he 
treats systematically the history and doctrines 
of the Paulicians of Aremenia, the Bogomils of 
Bulgaria, the Patarenes of Bosnia, and the 
Cathars of southern France. He traces the defi- 
nite but faint lines of relation and descent from 


one group to the other. In his discussion of the 
transmission of dualism from the Balkans to the 
West, he summarizes, perhaps too briefly, the 
history of heresy in northern Italy. We should 
like to know more about the “Patarenes” of 
Lombardy, particularly in the time of Peter 
Damian, and what connections they might have 
had with the Bosnian or Bulgarian heresies. 

It is with diffidence that I take issue with the 
author of so learned and excellent a study on 
one point. In his treatment of the liturgy of the 
Cathars he says that ‘‘the Cathar Church had 
preserved, only slightly amended to suit its doc- 
trines of the time, the services extant in the 
Christian Church during the first four centuries 
of its life” (p. 164). I seriously doubt whether 
any case could be made for an organic relation 
of the Cathar liturgy with that of primitive 
times. Like the rites of the Reformation period, 
the Cathar ceremonies seem to me to be based 
much more upon a reconstruction of the con- 
temporary liturgy of the Catholic church, re- 
vamped according to the particular reading of 
the New Testament by the dissidents them- 
selves. All that we know of the Gallican rites of 
antiquity and the early Middle Ages would con- 
tradict Runciman’s idea of a sub rosa tradition 
of liturgical practice, preserved for centuries and 
“only slightly amended” by the Cathars. 

The Bibliography attached to this work will 
be of tremendous value to all researchers in 
medieval heresy. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Religion in Economics: A Study of John Bates 
Clark, Richard T. Ely, and Simon N. Patten. 
By JoHN RUTHERFORD EVERETT. Morning- 
side Heights, N.Y.: King’s Crown Press, 
1946. xiii+160 pages. $2.50. 

In the first part of his book the author de- 
scribes the conditions in America over against 
which the ethical and religious views of eco- 
nomics of his subjects were developed. He char- 
acterizes briefly the secular social theories of 
Henry George, William Graham Sumner, Lester 
F. Ward, and the Spencerian evolution and 
Marxian materialism which were agitating the 
thought of the times. “These views were chal- 
lenging the basic doctrines and functions of the 
churches and the Christian conscience was being 
pricked by the increase of misery and vice in the 
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large urban centers of population.” It was 
against these “‘materialisms and determinisms”’ 
that Clark, Ely, and Patten reacted in present- 
ing their ‘“‘voluntaristic and moralistic’? views. 

The author analyzes the background, educa- 
tion, and religious training in the development 
of each of these men and presents an excellent 
summary treatment of their doctrines. Clark is 
described as “a great technical economist and 
social philosopher.” He believed that economics 
had “neglected the better motives of human 
nature.” He regarded society as an organism 
and believed that co-operation and arbitration 
should take the place of competition in produc- 
ing a society under “the true reign of moral 
law.” As a solution for the various clashes of 
economic interest, Clark describes the church, 
according to the author, as providing “‘a higher 
level upon which all men can unite.” 

Ely is described as not so much a technical 
economist as a ‘‘prophet” who had a profound 
effect upon religious thought. He also ‘‘became 
the acknowledged standard bearer of the Amer- 
ican school of ‘ethical economists.’’’ He had 
little regard for individual social reforms and be- 
lieved in the slow evolution of a better society. 
He believed in the “Kingdom of God,” in the 
religious doctrine of stewardship, and in “‘social 
solidarity.” As the author states in his sum- 
mary, Ely’s work was ‘“‘a mixture of Christian 
perfectionism and a sense of social solidarity” 
and ‘this whole social theory was worked out 
from religious assumptions.” 

Patten is described as the “‘theologian” of 
religious economics and as primarily a philoso- 
pher. While Clark and Ely accepted the more 
traditional supernatural position, Patten de- 
veloped a natural view of religion in which all 
“life was to be directed toward ideal ends.” 
“The only answer to the problems that face a 
chaotic industrial society is a rebirth of religion 
in social terms.’? He campaigned against pover- 
ty and advocated “the economy of abundance” 
as over against the economy of scarcity. Many 
of his views have been reflected in many of the 
recent liberal and New Deal theories. 

In the last chapter of the book the author 
presents a brief critique of the positions he has 
discussed, Here he will please the advocates of 
neo-orthodoxy, for he bases his criticisms al- 
most completely upon the general concepts of 
that school of thought. He declares that all 
three misunderstand this essential element (the 
nonrational) in +’. religious tradition they at- 
tempt to affirm ause “‘the main stream of 


Christianity emphasizes the ambiguous char- 
acter of man.’’ He also categorizes them as 
“apologists for bourgeois morality and reli- 
gion.” But some readers will not be so sweeping 
in their generalizations and will still find insights 
which are useful in understanding the relation 
and responsibility of religion to contemporary 
society. 

ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Render unto the People. By Umpurey LEE. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 164 
pages. $1.50. 

In six essays compuising the Cole Lectures 
1946, the author addresses himself to some cur- 
rent issues connected with the status of religion 
in democracy. Starting with what he regards as 
neglected implications of the Scopes trial in 
Tennessee, he proceeds to examine church and 
state as modes of American life. He finds that 
the separation of these institutions has not been 
as real in practice as the historic theory pro- 
claims; that certaintly of late it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a _ separate 
sphere for religion. 

The controversial question concerning the 
teaching of religion in state-supported institu- 
tions is reviewed with ready reference to historic 
discussion and court decisions but without sig- 
nificant advance in the argument. Enlightened 
comment on religion as “the integrative prin- 
ciple in education’”’ hardly disposes of the neces- 
sity of considering practicable means for achiev- 
ing that end through some formal approach al- 
lowed by our democratic system. The option 
suggested by the author with reference to more 
emphasis on values in the teaching of all sub- 
jects offers more promise. Perhaps the way to 
make religion effectively “integrative” is to as- 
sume its relevance to all situations and thus to 
view it as a natural function of human living. 
Such a point of view, if consistently maintained, 
would ultimately dispose of sectarianism by 
transcending it and open the way for more re- 
alistic approximation of that inclusive commu- 
nity which is the vital breath of true religion. 

On the whole, the questions with which the 
book deals are too broad to receive adequate 
treatment within such brief compass. The limit 
set upon some is such as to give the impression 
at points of superficiality. For example, the 
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whole issue of the secularization of American 
life requires a review of many factors. If the 
state assumes increasing responsibility for the 
welfare of its citizens and performs functions 
once left to individual resourcefulness and 
Christian charity, is that not rather to be 
praised than decried? If the secular organ is de- 
voted to serving the people, what ground is 
there for the church to withhold its blessing? 
If, as Lee affirms, democracy is the political ex- 
pression of Christianity, is that not tantamount 
to saying that Christianity is fulfilling itself in 
the democratic state? One wonders whether the 
bogey of secularism may not be overempha- 
sized in interpreting present trends in our com- 
mon life. 

The book closes with a surprise. After affirm- 
ing the distinctive character of the church, 
which the reader will understand from the con- 
text to be organized religion, George Fox is in- 
troduced as the prototype of the kind of pro- 
phetic ministry that is greatly needed today. 
Considering Fox’s anticlericalism and generalat- 
titude toward the church, the logic of this em- 
phasis could lead to the conclusion that the new 
prophets must come from the fringes of the 
church or from outside the church. One might 
go even further. Recognizing the fine balance 
which the Friends have achieved between per- 
sonal religion and social service, why should 
not the new order adopt the Quaker way of 
nurturing and strengthening an inner religious 
faith which, when fully matured, would produce 
the Christian state? Do we need anything be- 
yond the ideal of a Christian actively function- 
ing in society? 

OrEN H. BAKER 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Their Faith and Ours, Part I: The Old Testa- 
ment. By Murret StTREIBERT CuRTIS. 
(‘Studies in Biblical Religion for Our Day 
for Young People and Adults.”’) Louisville, 
Ky.: Cloister Press, 1947. Leader’s Manual, 
116 pages. $1.00. Student’s Manual, 165 
pages. $1.50. 

Here is Bible study which combines the his- 
torical-critical approach with the practical ap- 
plication and devotional use of biblical material. 
In scholarship it is soundly honest; in religion it 
is warmly theological. And withal it is thorough- 
ly pedagogical, “The stress is not on mastering 


facts about the Bible, but on finding what the 
Bible has to offer us’ (Leader’s Manual, p. 2). 
The biblical emphasis is intended. This section 
in the “Introductory Suggestions” for leaders 
makes this emphatic. 


While chapters often begin with questions on 
some “‘life situations,’’ the discussion is meant to be 
very brief at this point, merely enough to arouse 
interest and a desire to find out what a certain part 
of the Bible contributes to our thought on the sub- 
ject. Not a few verses or “‘proof-texts,‘‘ but a sub- 
stantial body of material is studied, with attention 


centered on the period, the author and the purpose 
of the writing. Encourage the students to wrestle 


with the Bible, undeterred by difficulties, until the 


Bible ‘‘speaks to them” in more and more passages, 
not just a few familiar verses. Then our study brings 
us back to the twentieth century and we try to 
utilize what the Bible has brought us, relating its 


message to our own times. 


“The Class Library” is extensive and helpfully 
classified and annotated, ‘but nothing should 
be substituted for the reading and re-reading of 
the Bible itself.”” See the Leader’s Manual (pp. 
4-8) for both sections here touched upon. 

The plan of the course is to provide a year’s 
study of the Bible. The Old Testament is en- 
compassed in its twelve chapters, each of which 
is arranged for three or more class periods of not 
less than fifty minutes. 

The title of the course, “Their Faith and 
Ours,” is derived from the fact that “‘the vital 
question for us is what does the Old Testament 
mean? Not merely what did it mean” (Student’s 
Manual, p. 8). It is the author’s conviction that 
the world’s plight but speaks our need “‘to re- 
orient our life to God.” God is made the center 
of the course; the theology of the Old Testament 
is its major interest. This is seen by scanning the 
Table of Contents, where are found titles such 
as “God Chooses a People,” “God Helps His 
People,” “‘God Is Just,” ‘‘God Controls His- 
tory,” “God Wants Each Individual To Know 
Him.” 

The author’s liberalism in her earlier books is 
here tempered (see her confession of this fact in 
the Leader’s Manual, p. 6). The point of view 
from which the course is written is that ‘‘in the 
Bible God has revealed himself as in no other 
way or book,” that “the Bible is inspired in a 
way that no other book is, since it contains the 
indispensable revelation of God’ (Student’s 
Manual, pp. 3-4). 

Mrs. Curtis is professor in the department of 


biblical history in Wellesley College and has 
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dedicated her Student’s Manual “‘to the nearly 
four thousand Wellesley students who, through 
many years, have made my teaching of ‘Bible’ 
a joy.” Such qualification must be sought by 
church school editors if a biblically literate 
church is to be produced. The editor of “The 
Cloister Series of Church School Courses” is the 
Reverend Maurice Clarke, D.D., who published 
in 1944 a workbook for teachers entitled How 
To Read and Enjoy the Bible. 


VARTAN D. MELCONIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Realm of Personality. By DENISON Mav- 
RIcE ALLAN. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 249 pages. $2.50. 
The title of Dr. Allan’s book, The Realm of 

Personality, is a bit misleading, for actually it 

is a very thorough survey of existing knowledge 

about the mental life of mankind. It is a book 
that should be of interest primarily to those who 
have become versed in the literature in the 
fields of psychology and philosophy relative to 
the difficult problems of “mind-body”  relation- 
ships. Dr. Allan’s chief virtue is his ability to 
gather together a vast wealth of diverse psycho- 
logical and philosophical material and relate it 
in a clear and logical synthesis, illuminating his 
thesis that there is such a thing as independent 
mind energy which is the creative factor in hu- 
man experience and which, when properly un- 
derstood, is the clue to a Christian understand- 
ing of the nature of man. Dr. Allan has rightly 
asserted that the most urgent task of our day is 
to learn to control the Promethean forces of 
personality. His book is therefore an effort to 
seek the primary sources of spiritual energy and 
to establish a broadened understanding of the 
conditions under which such energy is released. 

The first four chapters are primarily a review 
of the literature pertaining to rival views of per- 
sonality, theories of motivations and conflicts 


and patterns of personality types. The origina] 
contributions of the book appear chiefly in the 
last three chapters, where he discusses forma- 
tive forces and creative aspects of personality, 
with a final vigorous analysis of the mind-body 
problem, The following quotations reveal the 
trend of the argument: 


The brain does not create color; it only stimu. 
lates the mind to respond by creating color accord- 
ing to a law of its own. Far less does the brain create 
thoughts and intentions. For the mind knows itself 
to have a hand in creating these, and all the laws of 
causation confirm this creativity. So far as the 
neurologist can see, the brain is an extremely 
delicate precision instrument whose electrochemical 
impulses operate uniformly and have no capacity 
to originate new thoughts. Only when it is pene- 
trated by a mind whose chief property is its uni- 
fying togetherness, its power of luminous survey, 
do its wide-spreading nerve currents assist in the 
creative process [p. 229]. 

In the main, then, the permanence of .... our 
character patterns, arises out of that creative or- 
ganization which is the inmost essence of mind 
rather than the known mechanics of the brain. 
Just as an archway is an enduring organization of 
materials in which the integrity of the patterns 
is even more important than the tensile strength 
of the mortar or the forces applied by the bricklayer, 
so the more enduring aspects of personality and 
character, our “deeper memories,” are the living, 
organized unities of meaning, purpose, and value 
which we have slowly created through the years out 
of a great variety of shifting materials [p. 228}. 


Dr. Allan’s final conclusion that, clearly un- 
derstood, the contemporary recognition of the 
integrative power of the brain is compatible 
with the ancient Christian teaching of the im- 
mortal soul will whet the appetites of theologi- 
ans; but, unfortunately, Dr. Allan does not satis- 
factorily elaborate this suggestion. One may 
hope that he will pursue the implications of his 
thesis for a thoroughgoing Christian doctrine of 
man. 

ALFRED W. PAINTER 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 
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BOOK NOTES 


BOISEN, ANTON T. Problems in Religion and Life. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, 1947. 159 pages. $1.50. 
Problems in Religion and Life is little more than 


asummary of the field of counseling. It is divided 
into three parts: (I) preliminary studies of the 
community, the home, and the individual; (II) 
types of maladjustment, the mentally ill, the 
delinquent, the sexually maladjusted, the alcoholic, 
and the physically ill; and (IIt) general problems, 
ranging from a discussion of personal counseling to 
the contents of the minister’s library. 

While, on the whole, Dr. Boisen’s comments are 
helpful and constructive, the surveys which he sug- 
gests for the community, the home, and the indi- 
vidual, for the most part, are utterly impracticable 
for a minister with a parish of more than twenty or 
thirty families. The schedule for taking stock of a 
parishioner’s home, for instance, calls for a listing of 
the number of rooms, the material and upkeep, 
number of acres of land and upkeep, value of the 
property and the owner’s investment, monthly rent 
and length of residence, lighting, water supply, 
radio, musical instruments, and automobile (year 
and make). Details of family life call for a listing of 
the newspapers and periodicals taken and the books 
read, the individual wages or salary, amount in- 
herited, invested capital, etc. The information to be 
listed on each member of the family is much more 
extensive. 

When the author turns from a discussion of 
schedules to the matter of the information that 
should be sought in the pastor’s endeavor to help a 
parishioner, Dr. Boisen’s suggestions are well 
thought out and practical. At the end of each chap- 
ter is a list of suggested reading, with two- or three- 
line comments on the material set forth in each 
book. At the close of the last chapter there is a more 
extensive bibliography of seven pages, with the 
titles of books designed to help in the understanding 
of human nature. With this bibliography, too, there 
are brief interpretative comments.—JOHN SUTHER- 
LAND BONNELL. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. God in History. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1947. x-++ 283 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Eddy first lays the groundwork for his study 
by analyzing briefly the meaning of history. If it has 
any meaning or purpose, history cannot be inter- 
preted solely from a naturalistic, rationalistic, or 
idealistic standpoint. Though the Christian inter- 
pretation cannot be “proved,” Dr. Eddy feels that 
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it is the most profound interpretation possible and 
the truest to al) facts of human experience. In such 
a view of history, meaning is grounded in a series of 
divine acts which rest on God’s moral will and in 
which men take an active, responsible role. Ulti- 
mately the history of mankind is the history of 
salvation. 

Four principles or criteria are advanced as tests 
of the presence of God in history. They are: justice, 
brotherhood, liberty, and love. Those four are ‘‘the 
very foundations of reality,” “expressions of the 
character of God,” and they are derived from hu- 
man experience ‘“‘confirmed by human reason,” 
“imbedded in the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures,” 
“fas well as in other religions and philosophies and 
systems.” Dr. Eddy might have been more consistent 
and exact both in distinguishing the interrelations 
or mutual exclusiveness of these sources and in in- 
dicating their consequent influence upon any con- 
ception of the meaning of history. 

Upon the framework of the four criteria, the au- 
thor proceeds to evaluate the vast expanses of his- 
tory and to find that the process of evolution wit- 
nesses to God in nature and history. Especially does 
Dr. Eddy find that God was working in Ur, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, and Rome—the five principal cul- 
tures upon which modern Western civilization is 
constructed. Then, after a chapter devoted to vari- 
ous philosophies of history, Dr. Eddy begins the con- 
cluding and most fruitful portion of his book. 

He evaluates the direction of modern history and 
finds God active in the crises of the modern era ful- 
filling his purposes and bringing judgment on and 
through mankind. God is to be found even in the 
history of Russia. The only solution for man is the 
conscious recognition that God is working in his- 
tory, and man must align himself with God’s pur- 
pose and will.—JERALD C. BRAUER. 


FENELON, Francois. Christian Perfection. Edited 
and prefaced by C. F. Wuiston. Translated by 
M. W. Strttman. New York and London: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. 208 pages. $1.75. 


Guide to True Peace or The Excellency of Inward 
and Spiritual Prayer. Compiled chiefly from the 
writings of F&NELON, MME Guyon, and MOLI- 
Nos. Re-edited by Howarp Brinton. New York 
and London: Published in association with Pendle 
Hill by Harper & Bros., 1946. 118 pages. $1.00. 


Mrs. Stillman’s translation of Fénelon’s Instruc- 
tions et avis is the first complete English rendering. 


A 
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The second of these works, originally compiled by 
two American Quakers in 1813, exploits precisely 
that nonecclesiastical propensity in the Quietists 
which led the Jesuits, Louis XIV, and Bossuet to 
maneuver their condemnation at Rome. The two to- 
gether, with the selected Spiritual Letters published 
by Mrs. Stillman two years ago, seem to constitute 
a minor revival of Fénelon. The tone of all three re- 
flects the letters and retreats in the little circle of 
devout aristocrats at the court of Louis XIV. This is 
gracious but shrewd devotional counsel, not to 
monastics, but to those who live in the world and the 
heat of the day, and thus appropriate for Prot- 
estants. 

The quietistic emphasis on “perfection” and 
“pure love’’ finds its Protestant counterpart in the 
Quaker, Methodist, and “holiness” tradition. Féne- 
lon’s version is more individualistic and passive, 
possibly because so many of his directees were wo- 
men. American activism would find a_ healthful 
counterbalance in Fénelon’s emphasis on submission 
of spirit in petty irritations with the assurance that 
lovalty to God is better shown thus than in fulfil- 
ment of our self-elected religious or ethical projects. 
There is little danger that American Protestants will 
interpret the Kingdom as so exclusively mystical, 
interior, and individualistic as does Fénelon. Nor are 
they likely to relinquish the “concern” for a purely 
passive acceptance of the duties of one’s station. 
And a more careful scrutiny of our most trivial and 
particular activities and routines as occasions for 
consecration might well vivify the sense of provi- 
dence and of judgment.—JAmeEs HAsTINGs NICHOLS. 


Haytey, T. T. S. The Anatomy of Lango Religion 
and Groups. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xi+207. 
$4.50. 


The author hasrecorded his findings very modestly 
“for what they are worth.” A thorough inspection 
of the contents of the volume discovers their great 
worth. The volume is quite authentic within the 
wide range of the author’s competence in social an- 
thropology and psychology in particular. It is a 
firsthand study not so much of Lango culture 
change, although the tribe whose homeland seems to 
have been between the Nile and Lake Rudolph has 
been in a state of gradual migration eastward for 
long periods, making contacts with influential peo- 
ples, with Europeans last of all. It is a study, 
rather, of group loyalty. He found the Lango to be 
a definitely tribal group on whose integrity the 
existence of the individual depended, but yet he 
found old customs changing among the children of 
the tribe. 

The eight chapters packed tightly with reference 
data treat mainly the various ceremonies expressive 
of magic and religion. These ceremonies are mostly 
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of a stereotyped nature and serve to maintain the 
social structure of the Lango groups, but chapter 


viii deals with ceremonies essentially magical. The | 


mainspring, however, of all religion and of magic 
among the Lango is Jok, “a neutral power permeat- 
ing the universe, neither well nor badly disposed 
towards mankind, unless made use of by man.” Jok 
manifests itself in a thousand ways, including sick- 





nesses, and Hayley longs for a study made by some | 


anthropologist-physician which might lead, he 
thinks, “to the discovery of drugs at present un- 
known to science.” Jok, of course, is Lango mana, 
fundamentally impersonal but able to manifest it- 
self as spirit (tipo). In fact, Jok is associated with 
every human being as soul or spirit, tipo or chyen; 
but Hayley found little, if any, evidence of any the- 
ory of reincarnation. Immortality, yes, and there- 
fore the ancestor cult, and a stream-of-life theory on 
the whole. Perhaps the ¢ipo is really altogether clan- 
nish. A tribal Etogo group has greater power (Hay- 
ley himself discovered more fully the existence and 
the functions of the Etogo [cf. p. 111]). The Etogo 
constitute more especially the religious group in 
contrast with magic and the medicine men (ajwaka), 
It is religion which binds the Lango. 

Hayley’s book is a small encyclopedia, and the 
reader may find good guidance to all the contents by 
means of an unusually detailed and excellent index 
with which a glossary of Lango terms and culture is 
combined (pp. 177-207). It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to social anthropology and comparative religion. 
—JOHN CLARK ARCHER. 


Jay, Ertc G. The Existence of God: A Commentary on 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s Five Ways of Demonstrating 
the Existence of God. London: Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. vit+72 pages. $1.25. 


Here is a truly excellent little book to put in the 
hands of the beginner in theology. It opens with 
three short chapters—on Thomas’ view of faith and 
reason, his evaluation of St. Anselm’s ontological 
argument, and an explanation of Aristotle’s major 
concepts. Then in five further chapters the five ar- 
guments are neatly and carefully set forth. In each 
instance the author first gives in translation from the 
Summa theologica Thomas’ own statement of the 
argument, then explains this argument point by 
point, and finally adds his own commentary relating 
the argument briefly to present-day questions and 
objections. 

The work as a whole has grown out of the au- 
thor’s lectures to students in theology at King’s Col- 
lege, London, but it has been written out with a 
larger purpose in mind—to aid the cause of popular 
apologetics. As a chaplain during the war, Jay dis- 
covered that when servicemen came round in their 
discussions to the old question, “Is there a God?” 
they seemed never to have heard of Thomas’ classic 
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summary of reasons, and, when presented with 
them, were impressed with their “novelty” and 
force. They are here marshaled in handbook form, 
therefore, to arm the believer with sound and well- 
formulated “proofs” for the faith that is in him. 

We recognize today, of course, as Thomas him- 
self realized, that no set of rational arguments can 
provide really convincing proof of God to outsiders 
who have rejected him. Rational conclusions rest on 
certain premises which reason itself is unable to 
prove. Even in the exact sciences reasoning invelves 
unprovable axioms. But this, certainly, is no excuse 
for abandoning reason as a means for justifying one’s 
vision and recommending its over-all intelligibility. 
Otherwise we encourage private vision which flees 
the light of examination, or a wilful faith born of 
mere subjective liking. Thomas gives reason a place 
of authority, not as independent of revelation, but 
as a formally distinct order of knowing which can 
operate rightly and fruitfully under the guidance of 
faith Roy W. BATTENHOUSE. 


Jenkins, DANIEL T. The Nature of Catholicity. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1942. 167 pages. No price 
given. 


American Protestants of liberal persuasion may 
find this book puzzling and irritating as I did; but 
we had better read it. Its author is a British Con- 
gregationalist, editor of the Christian News Letter, 
who is a thoroughgoing Barthian in his approach to 
the problem of the church. For him Barth’s Dog- 
matics offers the foundation for Reformed theology. 
His argument, which depends heavily upon refer- 
ences to Barth’s position, is a setting-forth of the 
doctrine of the church, with special attention to the 
meaning of “catholicity.”’ Jenkins has particularly in 
mind the alternative position of the Anglicans. He is 
hopeful that recent developments in Anglican 
thought concerning the relation of Christ and the 
church in men like Hebert, Ramsey, and Hoskyns 
may lead to new understanding between Free 
Church-men and non-Roman Catholics. 

Jesus Christ, as he is known through the apostolic 
testimony in the Word and the Sacraments, is the 
foundation of the church and the basis of its catho- 
licity. This central claim is cogently argued, but al- 
ways with the assumption that what the Christian 
is bound by is the apostolic testimony as recorded in 
Scripture. Theology here becomes pure biblicism, 
and there is very scant treatment of the significance 
of the Holy Spirit in the coming of the Word of God 
to man. 

Some of the excellent things in this book are the 
blunt criticism of Roman Catholicism, a fundamental 
treatment of the theology of Protestant worship, a 
penetrating analysis of the meaning of the ministry, 
and a statement of the place of individual responsi- 
bility and maturity in the Christian life as under- 
stood in the Protestant perspective. 
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My theological criticism of the position set forth 
is simply that the freedom of God’s self-revelation is 
circumscribed so that God xn speak only in one way, 
in one place. He is bound to the words of the Book. 
The liberal and the Anglican position that something 
must be done to guard our understanding of Jesus 
Christ from arbitrariness and obscurantism is still a 
valid criticism of this theology. Whether one agrees 
with Jenkins or not, he has given us ecumenical dis- 
cussion at its most fundamental level. He helps one 
to believe that Protestantism is finding its way to a 
new and powerful witness to its faith—Danret D. 
WILLIAMS. 


Link, Henry C. The Rediscovery of Morals. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. 223 pages. $2.50. 


A psychologist is disturbed, believing that ‘“‘some- 
thing has obviously gone wrong with the world and 
with people generally.”” He thinks that both the 
church and the school have failed in teaching morals 
and that liberals have been deluded by a false hope 
in communism. His two chief obsessions are race and 
class conflict, discussion$ of which occupy most of 
the book. His solution is a simple one—to re-empha- 
size people, the dignity of man, and the Christian 
teaching that all men are sons of God and equal. 
False ideologies of communism, collective bargain- 
ing, race differences, human rights transcending 
property rights, and other like social errors are to be 
displaced by another ideology of American ideals of 
“fair play, equal opportunity, and dignity of the in- 
dividual.” 

It is strange that as a psychologist he has little 
faith in man, who he says is “by nature undignified” 
and controlled by “forces common to all human na- 
ture’’—“passion and anger, deceit and falsehood, 
jealousy and envy, laziness and gluttony, greed and 
covetousness, pride and selfishness, ignorance and 
complacency.” As a religionist he expresses some 
hope for man, that he may be lifted above his natu- 
ral barbarism “by relation to some moral order or 
set of spiritual values.” He would have school and 
church teach the Ten Commandments, the life and 
sayings of Jesus, and the “American Creed.”” How 
these teachings are to work a miracle in transforma- 
tion of character Link does not attempt to indicate. 

One other stress in the book is criticism of ex- 
tremists who talk of the rights of people who have 
no property as being more important than the rights 
of people who do have property. One might think 
Link was speaking on behalf of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers as he repeatedly connects 
race and class conflicts with attempts to change the 
economic order. It might be better psychology and 
religion if the author could recognize the complexity 
of human relationships and acknowledge that man- 
kind is struggling heroically to find adjustments 
more in keeping with the dignity and worth of every 
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individual. To indict concrete failures and exalt ab- 
stract principles hardly solves a gigantic problem or 
shows appreciation of the laws of growth—E. J. 
CHAVE. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Lyman Pierson Powell: 
Pathfinder in Education and Religion. Introduc- 
tion by ALBERT SHAw. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. 299 pages. $3.75. 


Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary emeri- 
tus of the Federa} Council of Churches, who pub- 
lished his autobiography (Across the Years) in 1936, 
here pays a fitting tribute to this lifelong friend, 
Lyman Pierson Powell (1866-1946), Episcopal cler- 
gyman, teacher, educator, and college president. 

Powell is most widely known as the author of one 
of the two lives of Mary Baker Eddy on the “Ap- 
proved Books” list of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts (Mary Baker 
Eddy: A Life Size Portrait [1930]). The story of how 
this Episcopal clergyman and “honest writer,”’ who 
was early a severe critic of Christian Science, “in his 
study of the movement itself became its warm sym- 
pathizer” is handled deftly and briefly in one chap- 
ter of the biography, where it is developed largely 
to throw light upon the “pragmatic mind and tem- 
perament” of the author. In so far, then, as Powell 
was typical of religious leaders of his day, light is also 
thrown upon the pragmatically based broad sympa- 
thies of the generation that created the Federal 
Council and similar great unity movements.— 
Smpney E. Meap. 


NIEMOELLER, Martin. Of Gui: and Hope. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 79 pages. 
$2.00. 


Whether it was the author’s or the publisher’s 
choice, the title of this book could scarcely be im- 
proved on for incisiveness. Here Martin Niemoeller 
deals with the guilt of the German people and the 
hope of the German church. 

Confession of guilt, he declares, must be more 
than words; it must be “borne out by one’s life, as 
well.” “The guilt of the German people exists, even 
if there were no other guilt than that of the six mil- 
lion clay urns, containing the ashes of burnt Jews 
from all over Europe.” 

This guilt of the German church Niemoeller 
shares: “I ask myself over and over again what 
would have happened if 14,000 Evangelical ministers 
and the Evangelical communities, all over Germany, 
had defended the truth with their very lives in the 
year 1933 or 1934, when there must have been a pos- 
sibility... .. I can imagine that 30 or 40 thousand 
Evangelical Christians would have been shortened 
by a head, but I can also imagine that we would have 
thus saved 30-40 millions of lives, for this is the 
price that we now have to pay.” 


There must be evidence of repentance in altered 
lives: “We have to prove to our people that we love 
our brothers, like true Christians, and that we live 
at peace with our fellow men.” 

Of special interest are two emphases which the 
author makes: first, the aloofness of the church from 
the problems of society cannot continue; second, the 
ministry of the church is more than stressing a the- 
ology or using “Biblical vocabulary”: “....a 
friendly look into sad eyes, the clasping of a discour- 
aged hand, these little things may prove a great help 
and make the desperate ones feel that they are not 
alone, that there is some good left in human beings.” 

This book contains also a sermon which Pastor 
Niemoeller preached at Advent and a letter to his 
brother regarding the future of the confessional 
church. 

“The German people has been silenced. However, 
the Evangelical Church in Germany can talk to the 
outside world and be heard by the outside world.” 
Martin Niemoeller is the outstanding articulation of 
that voice. He has come out of great tribulation with 
a tested faith and a clarified insight. He can help 
Christendom as much as Christendom can help his 
church.—Harotp LEONARD Bowman. 


TayLor, R. O. P. The Groundwork of the Gospels. 
London: Basil Blackwell, 1946. xii+151 pages. 
$2.50. 


In this attempted refutation of Formgeschichte 
the late Vicar Taylor has presented the familiar 
providential view of history in which the Jews are 
God’s chosen vehicle of revelation to mankind. 
Judaism, however, is but “God’s preparation of a 
community into which had been collected all the 
materials necessary for another and greater advance 
into the world’s education. ‘“This greater advance, 
of course, is Christianity, the consummation of all 
religions.”” Consequently, the Gospels are ‘“‘the fruit 
of a long process, initiated and determined by God”; 
they are “the outcome of a Divine intention, the 
calculated result of God’s guidance of the human 
mind.” Accordingly, they are an inerrant record of 
the deeds and teaching of Jesus. 

Furthermore, following the patristic tradition as 
reliable, Taylor has stated that the Gospel of Mark, 
the basis of the other Gospels, is the accurate ac- 
count of Peter himself, save for a few short inser- 
tions. Peter’s reminiscences have been preserved in 
written form by Mark, his trained associate and 
helper, with very few changes. Peter, we are told, 
was a most reliable witness, for Jesus himself had 
chosen him as “the solid rock on which others could 
rely.” Moreoever, the use made of Mark by the 
writers of the other Gospels proves that Peter “was 
known to be a first-class witness by those who knew 
all about him and could check his statements.” 

We are also informed by Taylor that Jesus com- 
monly used Greek in his teaching, so that in the 
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Greek of the Gospels we have his very words. Jesus 
quite likely learned Greek in his infancy during the 
sojourn in Egypt. Proof of his use of Greek is found 
in the Gospels, where Jesus usually quotes from the 
Septuagint, as in the incident in the synagogue at 
Nazareth as related in Luke 4: 16 ff. Jesus deliber- 
ately chose to teach in Greek rather than in Aramaic, 
since he considered his mission to be world-wide, not 
provincial. 

To return to the origins of Mark and the other 
Gospels which are in part derived from it, it must be 
obvious that the basic suppositions of the author are 
considerably more dubious than those of Formge- 
schichte which he has endeavored to refute.— 
MarTIN RIsT. 


ScHOLEM, GERSHOM G. Major Trends in Jewish Mys- 
ticism. New York: Schocken Books, 1947. 454 
pages. $5.50. 


This work by the professor of Jewish mysticism at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, was first pub- 
lished in 1941 in Jerusalem and was reviewed in the 
Journal of Religion in April, 1944. It was widely ac- 
claimed as a contribution of far-reaching impor- 
tance. It has now appeared in a second edition, con- 
taining some substantial additions. Here is a book 
that cannot be too highly recommended to everyone 
interested in the problems of religion, and it belongs 
in the library of every college and university in which 
either the philosophy or the history of religion is 
taught.—ABRAHAM HESCHEL. 


WEBER, Max. The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization. Translated by A. M. HENDERSON 
and Tatcott Parsons. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Tatcotr Parsons. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. 436 pages. $6.00. 


Economists, historians, and theologians un- 
familiar with the German language will rejoice at the 
simultaneous publication of two volumes of transla- 
tions of works by Max Weber, now universally 
recognized as one of the most outstanding intellec- 
tual leaders of his generation. The @uvre of the great 
scholar is not readily accessible even in his own lan- 
guage, and as long as the “‘“Gesammelte Aufsitze zur 
Religionssoziologie” are not translated in their en- 
tirety, the student interested in Max Weber’s con- 
tribution to the study of religions must be warned 


that he will have to consult the German writings if 
he wants to do justice to his thought. His methodo- 
logical views can really be understood only after a 
thorough study of the Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Wissenschaftslehre. While Hans Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills have concentrated on the translation 
of sociological studies (From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology [1946]), the volume under review contains 
in the main studies in economics and sociology. Max 
Weber was intensely interested in methodology and 
epistemology; he was equally fascinated by historical 
studies, especially in the field of economics in the 
broadest sense of the term; his third love was sociolo- 
gy. But, like all scholars who dig deeply enough to 
face fundamental issues in their field, he became in- 
creasingly intrigued by religious and theological 
problems. A natural inclination in this direction 
tended to more articulate expression in his later 
years. To show how this interest was geared with the 
dominant rationalistic temper characteristic of 
Weber will be a task of the future biographer. 

The Introduction to the translations deals with 
the author and his career, his methodology and 
“economic sociology,” and, finally, his concepts of 
the institutionalization of authority and of the mod- 
ern Western institutional system. The selections in- 
clude “Fundamental Concepts of Sociology,” “‘Soci- 
ological Categories of Economic Action,” “Types of 
Authority,” and “Social Stratification.” For the 
student of religion, especially of the sociology of re- 
ligion, pages 154 ff., 328-29, 358 ff., and 341 ff. 
are the most important sections. Together with the 
Gerth-Mills translation, this work will help the 
Anglo-Saxon reader who, so far, has had to rely on 
the essay on The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism to acquaint himself with significant por- 
tions of Max Weber’s systematic works. In addition 
to the Introduction to this volume, the following 
treatises will help him to place them in the context 
of Weber’s thought: T. Parsons, The Structure of 
Social Action, chapter xiv; E. Fischoff, ““The Protes- 
tant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism,” Social 
Research, II (1944), 53 ff.; J. Wach, ““Max Weber 
als Religionssoziologie,” Einfiihrung in die Religions- 
soziologie, Appendix; A. Bergstraesser, ‘““W. Dilthey 
and Max Weber,” Ethics, LVII, No. 2 (1947). 

The translation, a difficult undertaking in view 
of the involved style of the original, is good and as 
readable as can be expected. Necessary explanations 
are given in footnotes by the editor. The printing is 
excellent.—JoacHIm WACH. 
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